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AN EXTRAORDINARY RESOLUTION. 


AN extraordinary resolution was adopted by the Amer- 
ican Society of Naturalists, at Ithaca last week, declaring 
it to be the sentiment of the members of the convention 
that the position of United States Fish Commissioner 
should be filled only by a competent scientific man. 

Ordinary every-day common sense suggests that the 
Fish Commissioner should be a competent scientific per- 
son. 

Approved business principles demand that he should be 
a competent scientific person. 

Those who established the Commission and directed 
its course in the early years of its usefulness contemplated 
that at the head of it should always be a competent scien- 
tific person. 

The law providing for the office of Commissioner re- 
quires that the President shall appoint to it only a com- 
petent scientific person. 

The extraordinary character of this resolution of the 
naturalists at Ithaca then is that, with common sense, 
accepted business axioms, and the letter of the statute 
itself all requiring these qualifications on the part of a 
Commissioner, any such expression of opinion should 
have been called for. It was demanded only by a most 
extraordinary situation. The President proposes to hand 
over to an incompetent and ignorant individual a great 
public trust; and this is in violation of the law. At such 
a juncture it was well for the Society of Naturalists to 
take the action it did. The sentiment expressed at 
Ithaca should be indorsed and re-echoed from every quar- 
ter of the land, until President McKinley shall compre- 
hend that his proposed naming of a West Virginia pol- 
itician to be United States Fish Commissioner would be 
as much a defiance of public sentiment as of the law. 








SOME ONE ELSE'S. RESPONSIBILIT Y, 


Nriters—and talkers too for that matter—are accus- 
tomed to speak of sportsmen as if they were a class apart 
from all other men, possessing qualities and character- 
istics which are peculiarly their own. Thus the true 
sportsman is said to be generous, kindly, hospitable, 
highly bred, truthful, the soul of honor; in fine, one of 
those noble men of nature of whom we often read, and 
whom we sometimes see. If we are to believe the writers 
alluded to, all these qualities pertain to the “true sports- 
man” by reason of his sportsmanship; in other words, 
because a man is fond -f shooting, fishing or yachting, 
he is therefore raised on a pinnacle above his fellow men. 
Could anything be more ridiculous than such an assump- 
tion? 

To tell the truth, the sportsman is just a plain, common 

man, and the fact that he finds his highest pleasure in 
shooting, fishing or yachting has nothing in the world 
to do with his mental or his moral attributes, If he pos- 
sesses those qualities which cause a man to be liked and 
respected, he will be popular; if he is by nature a cur- 
mudgeon, his sportsmanship will not save him from the 
condemnation of his fellows. His being a sportsman is 
only an incident of his life. 
’ Sportsmen are just as human as printers, drygoods 
clerks, railway engineers, doctors, lawyers and actors. 
In no way is this better shown than in the way in which 
they strive to place on the shoulders of others the respon- 
sibility for their own acts. For many, many years the 
game of America has been disappearing with constantly 
increasing rapidity, and the reason, as is well known to 
everyone, is because the wild birds and animals are shot 
off by civilized man more rapidly than they can increase. 
The number therefore grows constantly less. 

It is seldom, however, that we hear an acknowledgment 
of the part of sportsmen, Ss the game decrease, Hawks, 
owls, wildcats and peo haimters are cheerfully denounced 
fol their share of harifi.~ There has been invented that 
absurd story about the Indians of Alaska, who were said 


to have ruined the duck crop, and were roundly cursed 
for it. Next year we may expett to hear that the Klon- 
dike miners have invaded the breeding grounds of the 
fowl and so have caused our bags to become lighter. 
But whatever the cause of the game destruction, it is 
seldom we hear any confession of complicity in it. The 
gunners of the North say that it is over shooting by 
the people in the South; those of the East declare that 
the destruction takes place in the West. But what of the 
great army of gunners spread over this country who 
pursue the wild creatures for nine months of the year? 
What is it that they kill? What of the thousands of guns 
and the millions of cartridges turned out each year by our 
factories and distributed over the land? What about the 
man who says, “Why, I used to go out every day except 
Sundays all through the shooting season, and I always 
got from twenty to forty birds a day; and now I am lucky 
if I get three or four. Where have the birds gone?” Or 
the other who says, ‘Why, I used to get a hundred can- 
vas in a day and now I can’t get twenty-five. I don’t see 
what has become of them.” 

It is time that this shirking of responsibility ceased and 
that shooters should face the situation and acknowledge 
that the reason that there are no birds to-day is because 
they have killed them off. We can’t have our cake after 
we have eaten it. Unless some strict system of preserv- 
ing on a large scale is inaugurated in America or our 
coverts are stocked with exotic game, a time will prob- 
ably come when our native species will become so scarce 
in many localities that field shooting will almost entirely 
cease. When that takes place the birds will slowly in- 
crease again, but they will probably always be kept down 
very close to the vanishing point, and the time is likely to 
come when the quail, the partridge, the prairie chicken 
and the woodcock will be birds as little known to the 
average gunner as the wild pigeon is to-day. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


An electric wire case was determined in the courts the 
other day which has a bearing on fish nets. An electrical 
power company having been notified by the Mayor of 
New York to remove its overhead wires, unlawfully main- 
tained, failed to do so within the prescribed time, and the 
wires were thereupon cut down by the Commissioner of 
Public Works. The company then brought suit in the 
Supreme Court to compel the restoration of the wires 
or to recover damages. The court found against the 
plaintiff, and dismissed the complaint, holding that “the 
company had no right in the first instance to string its 
wires, or thereafter to use them, and not having availed 
itself of the opportunity to place the wires in the sub- 
ways it was the duty of the Commissioner of Public 
Works to remove them, as being a public nuisance and 
constituting a source of danger to person and property.” 
“It is a well settled principle of law,” Justice McLough- 
lin said, “that an injury to or destruction of property 
necessarily incident to the exercise of the jurisdiction to 
summarily abate a nuisance interferes with no legal right 
of the owner, and is not violative of the constitutional 
prohibition against depriving the owner of his property 
without due process of law. Therefore any injury which 
plaintiff sustained by reason of the wires being removed 
from the streets by the Commissioner of Public Works 
is not actionable. When cut down, it was his duty to 
remove it, and thus clear the street of obstructions.” 





The same principle has been laid down by the United 
States Supreme Court as applying to the summary de- 
struction of illegally maintained fishing nets. The New 
York statute makes it the duty of protectors “to seize, 
remove and forthwith destroy any net, pound or other 
illegal devices for the taking of fish or game found in or 
upon any of the waters or islands of the State where 
hunting and fishing with nets or other illegal devices is 
prohibited or illegal, and such nets, pounds or other 
illegal devices are declared to be a public nuisance, and 
shall be abated atid surhmarily destroyed by any protec- 
tcr, and no action for damages shall lie or be maintained 
against any person for such seizure or destruction.” It 
was contended by owners of certain destroyed nets that 
the Legislature was without constitutional authority thus 
to sanction the destruction of property “without due pro- 
cess of law;” but the Supreme Court held that the pro- 
vision was well within the police power of the State, and 
in effect that the due process of law defense did not apply 


= 


_ to the summary abatement of a public nuisance. Those 


net fishermen in the West who are planning to test the 
same principle in the courts may save themselves counsel 
fees if they will read the decision as printed in full text 
in our columns at the time. 

The attainment of Mr. Charles Hallock’s proposed sys- 
tem of an uniform game season for all States lying 
within certain zones of latitude and longitude would be 
a great stride in advance; but until the time comes when 
such an ideal plan shall be feasible effort may well be 
directed toward securing at least an uniform law for 
each State. The New York League put on record the 
other day its opposition to local legislation, and another 
movement in the same direction is now to be credited to 
the Maryland State Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion, which has prepared and submitted for discussion 
a bill to make uniform seasons for the State. In local 
legislation Maryland is easily ahead of any other State. 
Hardly two adjoining counties have identical seasons. 
The laws have been framed not always to comply with 
common sense, but sometimes to defer to local jealousies. 








Theoretically the dates of a close season are determined 
by a consideration of what will best answer the practi- 
cal purpose of the protected period, which is immunity 
and security for the game in the breeding and maturing 
season; and as the birds on one side of a county line 
have substantially the same nesting habits as those of 
birds on the other side of the line we might expect that 
the season most propitious for one would be likewise 
suited to the other. On the contrary, we find almost as 
many diverse seasons as there are county divisions; and 
under such a system the enforcement of the laws has been 
found most difficult. The diversity of seasons and regu- 
lations renders it comparatively easy for offenders to 
evade conviction, and moreover there is a disregard of 
the statutes because of a public perception that such an 
inconsistent code cannot be based on reason. The State 
Association rightly considers that the first and most im- 
portant end to be sought in amending the laws is such 
an uniformity as shall simplify their enforcement and 
command for them the support of public respect. While 
there may very well be maintained differences of opinion 
respecting some of the details of the proposed measure, 
the principle of a general law for the State should be 
warmly encouraged, and we trust that the efforts of the 
Association in this direction may be crowned with suc- 
cess. 





As is the rule with all reforms, the enforcement of the 
game laws in New Jersey has been accompanied by nu- 
merous newspaper exaggerations and malicious lies, 
manufactured by those who have sought in this way to 
bring the service into disrepute. One of the most fla- 
grant instances of this nature is cited by the commis- 
sioners in their report. It was the publication by several 
newspapers of a story that four innocent girls had been 
arrested and convicted for having caged robins in their 
possession. For this we are told there was not the 
slightest foundation in fact. The persons actually con- 
victed and fined for taking robing were two Italians, 
who had for a long time been engaged in capturing 
birds, which they carried to New York and sold. The in- 
nocent girls were purely the product of fancy or mali- 
cious imagination. Whenever the newspapers come out 
with tear-compelling head lines and sympathetic stories 
of poor men sent to jail because, being ignorant of the 
law, they, have captured song birds to while away in 
their humble homes the dreary hours of widowed lives, 
we may be reasonably certain that the New Jersey game 
wardens have at last brought to book some persistent 
violator of the law, for whom they have long been lying 
in wait. 





A series of five special postage stamps is to be en- 
graved for the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha 
next summer, and Postmaster-General Gary has invited 
suggestions for suitable designs. The series might very 


‘ well show objects characteristic of the several stages of 


Western history. For primitive days the buffalo or the 
antelope would answer most admirably for the first 
stamp; then the tepee of the Indian, the pack train or a 
prairie schooner, the log cabin or sod house, and finally 
the locomotive or steam plow or reaper. Any of these 
would lend themselves to the purpose very effectively. 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 
Cherry. 


From “Trail and Camp-Fire.” The Book of the Boone and 
Cogebett Club. New York: Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 





I HAD spent a good many hours one October day on 
the Snake River plains searching for antelope, and it was 
well along toward nightfall when Rubber Boots and I 
pulled up before the dodr at the ranch, and I dismounted, 
leaving Boots to the care of the packer. The day had 
been raw and cold, and I hurried into the house and to 
the great open fire. I was a little blinded by the light 
at first, and turned all my attention to the fire, only re- 
plying to the usual question of ‘What luck?” addressed 
me by my companion. I was unaware of the presence 
of a third person until I heard a strange voice say, evi- 
dently in pursuance of a conversation which had been 
interrupted by my entrance: ‘For those biggest trout 
bait with grasshoppers, shove your raft out from the 
shore, and when they take, just let ’em take, and sit down 
on your raft, and you are in for a run around the lake.” 

Looking in the direction from whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, I observed for the first time a tall, lank, but pow- 
erfully built man, standing with his back toward me. I 
threw some more wood on the fire, and as it blazed up, 
and seemingly in acknowledgment of my subdued 
laughter, a grizzled face was turned toward me, and its 
owner added, “but of course you don’t want a very big 
raft.” 

This was my first acquaintance with Cherry, an ac- 
quaintance which has ripened and become closer with 
years, and on which I have never ceased to congratulate 
myself. Whatever I may know of woodcraft and hunt- 
ing is due largely to his tuition. For many years we have 
roughed it and smoothed it together; found game and 
found none; and day in and day out he was the best part- 
ner it has ever been my good fortune to meet. He pos- 
sessed the invaluable faculty of always being around 
when he was wanted, and was ready for whatever might 
turn up, from trout fishing to Indian fighting; he had an 
inexhaustible fund of good humor; was always on the 
alert, game to the core, and willing to endure any hard- 
ship. Cherry was a born sportsman, and a living ex- 
hibition of the noblest innate rules of the art; but he had 
his foibles and weaknesses, and of these only I speak. I 
think his greatest failing was the careless manner in 
which he handled the truth, often with ludicrous results, 
not the least humorous feature of which was his own 
entire oblivion of them. 

As a youngster, I imagine Cherry's education had been 
sadly neglected, and one of his queer conceits was to 
hide his evident deficiencies in this respect. It was de- 
cidedly a case where silence was golden, but he much 
preferred fighting in the open to ambuscading in that 
fashion, and was never known to cotfess his ignorance 
of any subject under the sun. For instance, one year 
when we arrived for our annual hunt, we were met at the 
vailroad station by Cherry and the other guides with a 
pack outfit, and journeyed from there to a small frontier 
town where our supplies were awaiting us, On reaching 
our destination; we went directly to the post-office, to 
inquire for any mail that might have arrived, and Cherry 
accompanied us. The postmaster gave us our mail, and 
with it a letter which he had had for some time, the ad- 
dress on which was not clear, and asked us if we could 
make it out: We were unable to do so, and were about 
to hand it back, when Cherry said perhaps he. could tell 
something about it. As he could neither read nor write 
—a fact well known to all of us—we were somewhat sur- 
prised at his request; but in nowise abashed at the wit- 
ticisms which it provoked, Cherry examined the letter 
very minutely, scrutinizing it carefully from every pos- 
sible point of view, and finally handed it back to the post- 
master with the utmost gravity, remarking that “the 
devil himself could not read it.” 

When we reached Cherry’s ranch we found that his 
partner had just returned from a trip to the nearest rail- 
road station above, and had brought back a telegram and 
letter for Cherry. He as well as Cherry was unable 
to read, and Cherry brought the telegram to me, 
asking that I should read it, stating, by way of apol- 
ogy, that he “could read books and letters, but he hadn’t 
got along quite as far as telegrams yet.” The letter was 
typewritten, and this he also asked me to read, remarking 
that he could read “what had been writ in a good common 
school hand, but that letter had been writ most awful 
poor.” 

One of Cherry’s most elaborate essays at fiction was 
— would be known on the stage as “the story of his 
life.” 

This narrative he imparted to me while we were snow- 
bound in camp together up among the foothills. The 
bear signs in our section had become rather poor, and 
a snowstorm affording us a more favorable opportunity, 
we started out to take advantage of it. But the storm 
proved to be rather more than we had bargained for, and 
after two days of travel, during all of which time it con- 
tinued to snow, we made as good a camp as possible, 
and in the loneliness and solitude that prevailed during 
that time Cherry took me into his confidence. Many of 
his stories derived too much of their charm from Cher- 
ry’s picturesque manner of telling to be successfully re- 
counted, and others were imparted only under the pledge 
of secrecy, but sufficient may be here set down to illus- 
trate his varied career and the resources of his imagina- 
tion. 

Cherry was about sixty; long, lank, and not exactly 
what might be called a handsome man; as he sat by the 
camp-fire and related this veracious narrative, the result 
was impressive as well as ludicrous. He had been born 
in Texas; was a bit hazy as to location, but, as he put it, 
“by crossing the Rio Grande twice, and then going be- 
tween a butte and a sand hill, he could strike the old 
homestead in the center every time.” But whether he 
followed his back track or not, he said, it would be easy 
for him to get there when he struck Texas; everybody 
down there knew the place. As a matter of fact, 1t was 
on his father’s ranch that old Noah had built the Ark; it 


_was famous on that account, and about everybody in the 


State had been there at one time or another to look at 
the place, and to secure a few chips as souvenirs. He 
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recalled the days of his youth, when evil times came not, 
and he could travel ei Ety or ninety miles a day easily, 
always on the run, up hill and down; how, when he was 
fourteen years old, he had left his father’s house to go 
to work on a cattle ranch, and when, after six months, 
word came to him that his father’s fortune had been lost 
in an unlucky speculation, he had returned and emptied 
out of his - ockets $80,000 in gold, which had tided ‘his 
father over, and saved the family from degradation. He 
also told me that his name was not Cherry, but Ryan, and 
that he had two brothers, one of whom had become 
known to. fame as Doc Middleton, the notorious road 
agent and confidence man, while the other had acquired 
a scarcely less enviable reputation under the pseudonym 
of Dick Turpin. The reason why he had himself as- 
sumed an alias was one of the things imparted to me in 
confidence. -He had left Texas many years ago and jour- 
neyed to Montana, where he had started a ranch, and in- 
troduced a breed of horses which he said had since be- 
come known all over the world under the name of Suf- 
folk Punch. Of this stock he had some 80,000 head, be- 
sides the ordinary breed of horses, cattle, sheep, etc. 

As fortune smiled upon him, he had “done society” a 
little, as he expressed it, and, wishing to marry and settle 
down, had paid court to the fair daughter of a neighbor- 
ing cattle king. While, from Cherry’s account, the at- 
tractions of this young lady were not such as would en- 
title her to pre-eminence among her sisters in the capi- 
tals of the effete East, they seemed to have secured of 
her decided precedence in her own circle of society, and 
suitors came from far and near. While Cherry was far 
too delicate to go into details, he gave me to understand 
that his attentions were not uniavorably regarded by 
this damsel, and that he might long ago have been set- 
tled down to a happy matrimonial existence with the ob- 
ject of his affections, had it not been for his prospective 
father-in-law. Why the stern parent objected was not 
quite clear, but he did so, and finally his animosity  at- 
tained to such a pitch that Cherry thuught it safer to 
leave the country, as the old gentlemen was a dead shot 
and afflicted with a villainous temper. Being offered the 
alternative of migrating or of making. a target of himself 
if he remained, he chose the former, and was forced to 
depart on such short notice that he was compelled to 
leave behind him his 80,000 Suffolk Punches, his ranch, 
and everything else of value he possessed. Up to the 
time of this conversation Cherry had not succeeded in 
retrieving his fortunes, but lived in the daily hope of 
doing so, and, indeed, according to his own account, 
Dame Fortune had so often and so unexpectedly taken 
a hand in his affairs that I should not be surprised at 
anything that might happen. I never read an account of 
some new western Monte Cristo that my thoughts do 
not instinctively turn to Cherry, as the possible possessor 
of this hastily acquired wealth. He could travel the whole 
road from poverty to wealth and back again in less time 
than any man I ever heard of. 

The storm having blown over in a couple of days, we 
broke camp and started for the ranch, and on the way ran 
across the tracks of an enormous grizzly, and, as luck 
would have it, caught up with him, and, having a fair 
shot, I killed him almost where he stood. As we were 
taking off his hide, Cherry told me about the last one 
he had killed, and as the story progressed, I began to 
feel that this one was only a cub in comparison. Accord- 
ing to this narrative, while he and his companion had 
been trapping on the upper waters of the Gros Ventre 
two years before, their trap had been set and been sprung, 
but the bear had somehow managed to escape. The 
same thing happened a second, and then a third time. 
Exasperated at such unbecoming conduct on the part of 
the bear, Cherry and his companion resolved that they 
would have him at any cost, and they set a spring gun 
by the trap, and also a spear with a dead fall, to pierce 
the wily animal’s back. The next morning they found 
that the trap had been sprung, the gun had gone off, and 
the spear lay buried in the ground, but the bear had evi- 
dently escaped without a scratch. This was too much for 
Cherry’s companion, who insisted upon taking up the 
death-dealing apparatus and letting the bear go, but 
Cherry pleaded S one more trial, and the next morning 
was at the trap as the sun rose over the hills, to see what 
had been the result of his last experiment. He found 
everything just as it had been left the day before. Ap- 
parently the bear had either risen later than usual, or had 
secured his breakfast elsewhere at less personal risk to 
himself. So Cherry, after examining his rifle, made him- 
self as comfortable as possible behind some bushes, and 
waited. Morning passed and noon came, and still no 
bear; but shortly after the sun passed the meridian, there 
was a crashing among the underbrush, and there came 
into sight what I judge, from Cherry’s account, must 
have been not a grizzly bear, but one of those antedi- 
luvian monsters known as a cave bear, which were the 
terrors of our prehistoric ancestors. Cherry was an old 
campaigner in bear hunting, and not easily dismayed, 
but the sight of this tremendous brute as he came leaping 
toward him, clearing the intervening fogs at a single 
bound, and making the earth tremble at each succeed- 
ing jump, was so startling as to make him turn “goose- 
flesh” all over, so that, as he expressed it, “you could 
have.struck a match” on any part of him. Realizing that 
discretion was the better part of valor, Cherry, like Brer 
Rabbit, “laid low,” and with bulging eyes watched the 
bear as he finally landed with one hindfoot square in the 
number six trap. This would have doomed an ordinary 
bear, but not so this one, and with the most intense aston- 
ishment Cherry watched him with the greatest delibera- 
tion press down the springs with his front feet, and then 
open the trap with his disengaged hindfoot, and step out, 
apparently little the worse for his experience. 

p to this time Cherry had been so much interested 
in the bear’s operations that he had forgotten all about 
his rifle, and tt was not until bruin had dodged the spear 
and started to make off with his booty that he remem- 
bered it. He got in two shots on the bear then, but 
seemingly with no other effect than to put him -into 
an extreme state of irritation, and in this disagreeable 
mood he started for Cherry on the run, The situation 
was certainly precarious. Cherry tried another shot, but, 
as ill-luck would have it, the cartridge missed fire and 
the ejector refused to work. In the next second or two 
Cherry thought of all those things in this world that he 
should have done, but had left undone, and of all those 
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other things which he should not have done, but had 
done; but the instinct of self-preservation was still strong 
within him, and an open tree-trunk presenting itself at 
this gee moment, he made a dive for it. It had 
been felled to the ground in some terrific battle of the 
elements years before, and. Cherry got into it just in 
time to feel the bear’s claws tickle the soles of his boots, 
as he jammed himself into its farther extremity. Do the 
best he could, this was as far as the bear could reach. He 
was baffled for a moment only, however, and then Cherry 


. felt his impromptu habitation suddenly elevated into the 


air and borne along at a rapid rate. Working himself 
down to the opening again, he found that the bear had 
picked the log up on his shoulders and was making for 
a large beaver pond about 3ooyds. distant, from the 
steep bank of which he dropped it into the water, and 
then sat down to lick his wounds and await develop- 
ments. Foreseeing what was coming, Cherry had taken 
such precautions as he could fo keep his rifle dry, and 
as the log floated high enough out of water to enable 
him to-breathe after the first ducking, he set to work 
to remove the obstructing cartridge; but it was slow 
work, and he labored under great disadvantages. Mean- 
time the bear grew impatient, and evidently decided to 
force the fighting, for he walked out on the dam and 
tore a large section out of it. The pond drained rapidly, 
and to his horror Cherry soon felt the impetus of the 
current drawing him with ever increasing rapidity into 
the clutches of the bear, who was at the opening, bal- 
ancing himself on three legs preparatory to reaching for 
his victim with the fourth. When Cherry reached this 
point in his narrative I took a good look at him, to see 
if he was really present in the flesh, so completely did 
he seem to have closed every avenue of escape. But it 
seems a new cartridge did go home finally, and as he 
made the last cut with his skinning knife he told me 
that that hide brought him $60 green. 

Apparently no adventure ever happened to Cherry that 
did not remind him of some parallel instance in which 
he had figured, usually of a much more dangerous and 
exciting character. One year, while we were hunting in 
an extremely rough and broken country, we came across 
a good-sized bear, and finally, after a hot chase, brought 
him to bay on a narrow trail running around a huge 
cliff, where we killed him. His death struggles sent 
him over the cliff and to the rocks below. All of these 
circumstances brought vividly to Cherry’s mind an ad- 
venture which happened to him some years before, while 
hunting bear in the Sierre Madre Mountains. The coun- 
try was rough and almost impassable on horseback, and 
finally he came to such a place that he was compelled 
to dismount and seek a trail with a high bluff above 
him and a precipice below, and had reconnoitered this 
for some distance, when he saw, rounding the turn ahead 
of him, a huge California grizzly. He had left his rifle 
behind him, so hastened to make a retreat in good order, 
but on turning the curve behind him he beheld to his 
horror another grizzly coming in the. opposite direc- 
tion. For thousands of feet, so it seemed to Cherry, the 
cliff rose above him almost perpendicufarly, and the de- 
scent into the €anyon below was just.as steep. Most men 
in a similar predicament would -have ceased to think 
of the affairs of this earth, and concentrated their at- 
tention on the next world; but not so the resourceful 
Cherry. Short as was the time for deliberation, his 
fertile instinct was equal to the occasion. With the 
rapidity of a lightning-change artist he proceeded to 
divest himself of his clothing, which he tossed over the 
cliff, and then, throwing himself on all fours, he pro- 
ceeded to meet the advancing grizzly. In those oe 
as he explained, he was a most powerful man, and cov- 
ered with a superabundance of hair. This latter acted 
as his disguise, and, putting on a bold front, he awaited 
the approaching grizzly, which growled and showed his 
teeth as he came up. Cherry did likewise. They drew 
closer, and putting their noses together both bristled up 
and growled louder and fiercer. The bear sniffed at 
Cherry, who returned the compliment. The bear pawed 
the earth; so did Cherry; and then, witn bristles erect 
and a parting growl, each went his way, with an occa- 
sional snar! and a look backward, until the next turn hid 
them from view. As Cherry was whittling a stick and 
putting some sand on it, preparatory to sharpening his 
skinning knife for removing the hide of the bear, he 
remarked that that was. about as close a call as he had 
ever had; but, as he stated with an air of apology, he 
knew it was all right, “because it was November, and 
March is the only month that counts for me. I always 
notice that if I manage to get through March I always 
live the rest of the year.” 

While not an admirer of Indian character in general, 
Cherry paid the “sincerest form of flattery” to one of 
them in the person of Iago, and at one time this trait 
of his came near getting all of us into trouble. The ‘last 
year we were together the Indians, always more or less 
dangerous, were especially treacherous. They would get 
together in small raiding parties, and swoop down on 
defenseless cattlemen, disappearing as quickly as they 
came, and leaving a trail of murder and _ desolation 
wherever they went, until finally the Government had to 
send several troops of infantry and cavalry to protect 
the lives and property of the settlers. One day our 
party surprised one of these murderous bands and made 
them all prisoners, and were marching them to. the 
nearest army post, when, at a given signal, they made 
a break for liberty. Most of them escaped; a few did 
vot. Some time afterward the State authorities sent an 
agent to inquire into this part of the “massacre,” as the 
“New Journalism” styled it in flaming headlines. Know- 
ing he had been in our part of the country, we instructed 
Cherry to be most discreet, and not to boast, as was his 
wont, over the Indians he had accounted for. As a 
matter of fact, he had not accounted for any or them. 

It was not long after this that a stranger rode up to 
the ranch, and, following the hospitabie custom of the 
country, Cherry hailed him and invited him in. Some 
twelve or fifteen of us were sitting outside the door at 
the time, most of us young fellows, and the agent, as 
he turned out to be, nodded in our direction and asked 
Cherry if those were all his. Cherry took a look at the 
throng gathered in front of the house, and then, turning 
ent, asked him, in a tone of undisguised con- 
tempt, “if he took him for an incubator?” He soon got 
on the good side of Cherry, though, by telling him: that 
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HEAD OF MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 
Killed by Mr. George Gould in the Peninsula of Lower California. Probably Nelson’s Mountain Sheep. 


he had heard what a good shot he was, but during the 
dinner that followed efroitly remarked that he supposed 
that the Indians whom Cherry had had in charge had 
escaped. Up to this time Cherry, who had all the time 
been eager to give a full account of the entire transac- 
tion, had managed to restrain himself, but this slur on 
his ability as a marksman was too much, and, in spite 


of alf our winks and nudges, he came out with an em- ° 





phatic “No, sir; not much, they didn’t; not by a d d 
sight,” Anything could be questioned but the accuracy 
of his faithful rifle. I do not know what the agent 
reported, but am certain he could have had the entire 
band of Indians satisfactorily accounted for if he had 
remained long enough in Cherry’s society. We took 
care, however, that he did not. 

It was the year that young Robert Ray Hamilton was 
lost that Cherry’s pride received its quickest fall. The 
horse that Hamilton had ridden was found on the bank 


of the river not far from our camp, with the saddle , 


overturned, an antelope strapped on behind the cantel, 
and some river grass clinging to the stirrups. In the 
hope of finding his body we built a log canoe for the 
purpose of searching the river. Men accustomed to 
handling a boat were requested to step out from the 
motley crowd gathered on the bank, and among the 
first of the volunteers came Cherry, with the remark 
that “he was born ana bred in a boat.” We shoved out 
from the shore, and began poling along the shallow 
stream. All went well until we struck a deep and stag- 
nant pool, when Cherry suddenly dropped his pole, and, 
peering over the side, gasped out: “Boys, we have got 
to turn back; I can’t see no bottom here.” Nor could 
he be induced to get into an upright position again and 
eo work until the bottom was once more in plain 
sight. 

One of my most amusing experiences with Cherry 
happened that same year. Reports of remarkably good 
shooting had come to us from the other side of the 
range, and, hoping to participate in it, we decided to 
cross, although it involved a trip of some 300 miles in 
the dead of winter. We had almost succeeded in reaching 
the foothills, when a blizzard from the north struck 
us with such severity that for four days it drove us before 
it Southward. The country back of us was in such condi- 
tion, and the cold so intense, that we then. decided to 
strike out for a town about ninety miles distant, to rest 
up and supply our larder before again venturing into 
the mountains. 

After two days of forced traveling we reached the 
town, and gave an eager welcome to the first place of 
entertainment we could find, leaving our ‘horses outside. 
The latter did not relish this arrangenient, and soon be- 
came restless, so that Cherry finally decided to take 
them to the outskirts of town and make camp, where 
we were to follow him later. We were just beginning 
to luxusiate in the comfort and warmth of the hotel, 

en we were startled by a series of piercing yells and 
curses almost outside the door, and, recognizing Cherry's 


voice, we rushed out, vaulted into our saddles, and drove 
our horses pell-mell around the corner. The sight that 
met our eyes was sufficiently exciting to cause all of 
us to hurry to the rescue. Our pack horses were bucking 
about in every direction; some running away; some 
tangled up in the wire fences, and in danger of serious 
injury; and some on the ground, thrown by their loos- 
ened lash ropes. Cherry was afoot, the bridle of his horse 
in one hand and his six-shooter in the other. The cause 
of all this commotion was a trolley car, which had sud- 
denly burst around the ‘corner with the usual clanging 
of the bell and: pyrotechnic emission of sparks. When 
we arrived on the scene, Cherry had the motorman cov- 
ered with his revolver, and was bawling to him at the 
top of his voice to “take his wagon into another street.” 
This order not being obeyed with sufficient alacrity, he 
fired a couple of shots across his bows as a warning, 
which confirmed the motorman and his fares in the im- 
pression that a hold-up was in progress, and the last 
we saw of them they were scuttling across lots to a 
place of safety. We hastily got our outfit together, and 
started at once in the direction of the old ranch, con- 
cluding that, after all, there was no place like home. 
Cherry listened patiently to our remonstrances as we 
rode away, but was evidently not placated, and declared 
defiantly, as the town disappeared behind the hills, that 
“No Christian soldiers, with their church-bells ringing, 
could travel up the same canyon with his pack horses. 
Not if he saw ’em first.” 

It must not for a moment be assumed from these 
stories that Cherry was at all deficient in couragg, and 
nerve, and daring. Far from it. And while he was not 
what is known as a “bad man,” and had no private 
graveyard, yet many a Western bully has round to his 
cost that, urderlying that childlike and amiable sim- 
plicity of character, there was a stratum as hard as flint, 
and which struck fire as readily when dealt a blow. Un- 
less the traditions of the frontier are at variance with the 
facts, there are several people registered in the next 
world on Cherry’s introduction. According’to one of 
these stories, Cherry and a number of trappers and 
cattlemen were gathered at a ranch One winter evening 
exchanging yarns, as was their wont, and everything was 
peaceful and amicable enough until the advent of a 
tough citizen from the foothills, who came in just as 
Cherry was relating some of his expertences; to which 
the newcomer took most decided objections. Cherry 
stood his abuse and ridicule as long as possible, and, 
finally, when it became unbearable, resolved, rather than 
have trouble, to leave, and was in the act of mounting 
his horse when this bully, who was of enormous size 
and strength, dealt him a terrific blow on the head, 
which nearly rendered him insensible. He then followed 
up this cowardly advantage with several more of the 
same kind, after which he dragged Cherry back to the 
house and threw him on the floor, as an example of 


what others might expect who incurred his. displeasure. 
He had made a very grave mistake, however, in giving 
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Cherry this brief breathing spell, for it enabled him to 
o- himself together and collect his faculties. One of 
is eyes had been rendered useless by a blow it had 
received, and the other was nearly blinded by the blood 
which flowed from a cut on his forehead: but as soon 
as he was able to distinguish his antagonist he made for 
him with a rush. Seeing him coming, the bully drew 
his revolver, but before he could pull the trigger Cherry 
was upon him, and before the others could interiree, 
had they been so disposed; had killed him with his own 

weapon. 

I happened to be aoe at a little tragedy in which 
Cherry took part, which caused the death of a famous 
horsethief and his partner, and which well illustrated 
Cherry’s coolness and nerve. He had known years be- 
fore in Montana a man by the name of Murphy, who 
at that time was acting as foreman for a large cattle 
company, and afterward got mixed up in some one of 
the numerous border frays which were continually aris- 
ing, and the other side getting the upper hand, he was 
forced to leave. While en route soa he fell in with a 
man by the name of Spalding, who had some 200 head 
of horses with him, which, he assured Murphy, were all 
“good” stock, and offered to give him an interest in them 
if he would help to get them to market, and this proposi- 
tion Murphy accepted. Shortly after this they fell in 
with Cherry, who was returning from a hunting trip, 
and Spalding made the same proposition to him, which 
was also accepted. The very next night a band of horse- 
thieves, or sheriff's deputies—they never knew which— 
stampeded their outfit, and made off south. They suc- 
ceeded in recovering the greater part of the stock, but, 
fearing further depredations, and being near Cherry’s 
ranch, decided to winter the stock there. 

During the winter a trapper from the north, who 
stopped over at the ranch for the night, told Cherry that 
the horses had been stolen, and that Spalding was the 
man who had done it. Cherry questioned Spalding on 
the subject, and, much to his and Murphy’s surprise, 
learned that the charge was true.. Cherry was for 
washing his hands of the whole outfit, but Murphy de- 
cided to see it out, and, chiefly on his account, our old 
guide concluded not to interfere, but to allow the stock 
to winter on the ranch and let matters take their course. 
The winter was almost gone before anything further was 
heard of the stock; but the latter part of March word 
came to Cherry that a strong-Montana posse was. headed 
for the ranch. Even then he and Murphy took no meas- 
ures to disassociate themselves from their. suspicious 
company, but decided to stick together and take chances. 
Our party was camped on the river, about. two miles 
below the ranch, and one morning in April we -heard 
the posse go by on the gravel bank below, and by the 
time our horses were caught and saddled we heard the 
shooting in the distance. ‘We found out afterward that 
Spalding had gone to the cow barn about the time the 
posse arrived, and the leader met him at the door as 
he came out. He was at once covered with revolvers 
and ordered to surrender, but instead he jumped back 
into the barn and opened fire with both his guns. The 
odds against him, however, were too heavy, and he was 
shot down where he stood, but not until more than one 
poor fellow had been sent to his long account. Spalding 
was riddled with buckshot, and.a fusillade of Winchesters 
was kept up long after he was dead, so that we had to 
bury him in a blanket. 

Murphy, hearing the. shooting, grasped his rifle and 
started for the barn, but just as he opened.the door of 
the ranch a bullet imbedded itself in the wood near his 
head, and sent the splinters flying into his eyes. Dazed 
and blinded for the moment, he put his hand to his eyes, 
and half stepped, half fell back into the doorway, and 
the man who had fired the shot, thinking he had killed 
him, raised himself from behind the mound where. he 
was hidden. Quick as a. flash, Murphy killed him with 
his gun at his left shouldér, and almost in the same in- 
stant shot through the heart another of the deputies, who 
incautiously showed himself in another direction. Then 
he stepped into the open, and called out that he would 
fight them one at a time, or surrender, bit even while 
he spoke a bullet struck him in the back. He turned 
to face this new foe, but was struck again and again 
until he reeled and fell; but even then, though shot 
through in a dozen different places, he continued 
to use his rifle, and when they got to him the mag- 
azine was empty. The posse had surrounded the 
ranch when we rode up, and commanded the occupants 
to step forth. Cherry was the only one. As he came 
out: of the door he was ordered to throw. up his hands, 
while forty deputies covered him. He had his. hands 
in his pockets; started to obey the order; drew them 
half way out; hesitated; shoved them back, and coal 
crossed his arms on his chest. The order was repeated, 
but. Cherry, looking about him, first at the posse con- 
fronting him with leveled rifles still smoking. from their 
recent execution, and then from the body of Spalding 
to the body of his friend Murphy, both riddled with bul- 
lets, he deliberately put his hands back in his pockets, 
and, turning to the sheriff, said: “These hands will go 
up for men, not for murderers.” 

Cherry will be sixty his next birthday. 

Lewis S. THOMPSON. 


An Amphibious Alligator. 


A Boston lady stood on the deck of the Ocklawaha 
steamer in Florida, notebook and lorgnette in hand, 
asking ponderous questions of a darky roustabout. 

“Is the alligator amphibious?” was one of her ques- 
tions. 

The darky scratched his head; he was a bit puzzled, 
as there had been more corn-pone than dictionary in his 
bringing up, but his quick wit and natural logic did not 
desert him as he replied: ? 

“T reckon he am, mis’; he done bite yo’ shuah ‘ef yo’ 
monkey wid him.”—Youth’s Companion, 


Sue had just returned from a visit to Boston. “Is it 
true,” asked an acquaintance, “that there is'an air of 
culture and educational refinement plainly noticeable in 
the speech of Boston residents?’ “My dear,” she replied, 
impressively, “even the owls around Boston hoot ' ‘To 
whom!’ instead of ‘To who!” as they do in the West.”~ 
Exchange. ; 
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A Requiem. 


I went home the other night, pulled off my shoes and 
traded them for a pair of slippers, got comfortably set- 
tled in a big chair by the fire, and started in on a new 
book. The first chapter told about New Year’s Day— 
it didn’t say a word about the Old Year—and here I was 
living in the last days of one that was dying, and dying 
fast.. Out of doors I could hear the wind hustling the 
falling snow here and there, covering the unsightly spots 
and ing out the scars of earth that the Year’s glass- 
ing eyes might close in peace. I fell to wondering how 
the Old Year felt about d me. It had lived its allotted 
time;.- did it grieve to ia t its birth the hour of its 
passing had been decreed. Unlike the various life that 
quickened its existence, it knew to the hour its final de- 
cease. Was the Old Year leaving a heartache? Was there 
sadness and a longing for a few more days of life—or 
did the world make merry over the birth of days to 
follow—was it off with the old, on with the untried new? 
Finally I resolved on the morrowto see howthe Old Year 
felt about it. It was to be the last day. Where could I 

et the nearest to old 97? Not in the crowded walks of 
the busy town. There there was no sorrow; the bells too 
quickly. pealed out the new King’s birth. No, I would 
watch for once under the shadow of the pines, and 
mourn with nature in the midnight hour. 

So on the following evening, just as the shadows crept 
in and settled on the busv streets, I started for the woods. 
Out through the paved walks of the city, just as the lights 
be to show, just as the day of toil was ending. ow 
cold it was; how blue the sky, with its dancing lights— 
worlds that had seen the birth of centuries. Now I was 
out of the city; the woods stood sentinel on either hand; 
the white carpet was laid; the moon furnished the shad- 
ow dancers; the wind played a weird tune, and moved 
to the music the birch and maple balanced to their shad- 
ow partners on the snow. 

I climbed the fence at the roadside and struck out 
across the field, resolved to climb the mountain side, 
now showing dark against the sky. Just here in this 
little clump of birches one day last fall a woodcock met 
an ited end; it was such a woodcock as artists put 
on canvas. How different the spot l¢.oks by moonlight. 
I was standing just where Rex had stood on that day 
when the leaves were falling. Just there was where the 
woodcock flushed. I could almost hear again the whistle 
and the wings; but alas! it is now only a memory of ’97. 

I climbed. the hill and at last stood under a giant pine, 
who had stood so well his winter vigil that the snow 
found no chance to thrust beneath his guard, and the 
ground was bare. Beneath me the lights twinkled in 
answer to the stars. The little lake shone like an opal 
at the foot.of the mountain. Not a sound broke the still- 
ness of the night, and save for the sad face of the moon 
I knew of no mourner but myself for the Old Year. 

Woods and fields where my dogs and I had spent 
red-letter days lay at my feet. I could see here a spot 
and there another where the heart had quickened; I 
could almost fancy the dull boom of the double barrels, 
the rush of wings as the bird went on. I heard the 
music of the hound on a far-away hill, and I followed 
my own footsteps home with the red pelt. And ’97 was 
dying; these were but memories. hat of ’o8? It 
was a hazard of fortune. Then from field I turned to 
fireside, and my heart failed me—how could I let the Old 
Year go; only I could see the face that saw the year be- 
gin; what to her or me was ’98?. But now as I pondered 
the shadows fled. The moon hid her fair face behind a 
cloud, I heard the sharp bark of a fox on the hill behind 
me. The pond at my feet flung to my ears a dull boom as 
the ice settled; and a sudden chill came on the air as the 
forest sighed a gentle breeze. I took out my watch; the 
hour stood. midnight, I knew the Old Year was dead, 
and as if to mock the jangling bells from the city told 
me the Child was born, the King was dead. Long live 
the King. Nox-ALt, 

Friicnavurc, Mass. 


Podgers’ Commentaries. 


San Francisco, Dec. 29.—I have no bear stories to 
relate, because there are no bears nowadays hereabouts 
except Monarch, the big grizzly out at the Park zoo, 
although when first setting foot on these shores I 
might have found his counterpart in a wild state on the 
very ground this big fellow now occupies as.a captive. 
Neither have I any tales of fishing or shooting to tell, 
the obstacle to the pursuit. of the same being that metal- 
lic attachment to the ankle and the other end to that 
oaken conscience set forth in a cut in the Forrest AND 
Srream’s “Chained to Business.” Fortunate friends ag- 
gravate me by sending me a pair of canvasbacks or a 
2olb. salmon, and I fear I am not properly grateful. It 
does stir one’s most diabolical fiendishness to have word 
sent with the birds: “If ySu want any more say so. Jim 
and I did very well on our two days’ shoot—300 between 
us and mostly canvasbacks.” This is no Idle talk either; 
for the boys have universally made good bags so far 
this season, and the market-shooter has got in his work, 
resulting in our market being heavily stocked, reducing 
mallards and canvasbacks to 50 cents a pair. And to 
think that a man whose weakness is the gun and rod has 
to sit by and endure all this, and all within a couple 
of hours’ reach, is enough to make a person swear or get 
some one to. swear for him. That ame my duty once 
when fishing on a stream one time up in old Connecti- 
when fishing ona stream one time in the State of Con- 
necticut with a clerical friend who stood on a slippery 
log. Just as he had a strike of a big trout his feet went 
out from under him and in he went, ker souse. I hauled 

m out and said:. “Parson, don’t you teel like swear- 
ing?” . “Indeed I do,” he sputtered, “and if -you don’t 
mind doing it for me,.I shall feel obliged. There are oc- 
casions when the relief it brings is justifiable.” Try 
cracking a hickory nut and hit your thumb instead, 
and see. 

We have had, and are having, an exceptionally good 
season for game, thanks to the efforts of our game war- 
dens and the consequent. restrictions of the usual slaugh- 
= by market hunters, although by no means entirely 
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Netting and big-bored guns still get in their deadly 
work, as demonstrated by the piles of ducks—wagon- 
loads, I may say—to be seen in our markets almost any 
day. It is a wonder that there is a duck or quail left in 
the country. 

Now comes in our salmon fishing, fine sport being 
had with rod in all our streams emptying into the ocean, 
into which the fish run after the first rains, and here 
your humble servant, who claims to have been the first 
person to take a salmon on the coast with a fly, must sit 
by and see the fishermen coming home of an evening 
with a back load of 20-pounders, the result of the day’s 
sport. The fish are generally caught with a feathered 
spoon, however, as most of them do not even yet believe 
salmon in our waters can be caught with the fly, and do 
not try it. The spoon is more reliable. 

California is a pretty good country yet for the sports- 
man, although nothing to what it was in early days. 
The march of improvement and great increase in popu- 
lation and shooters has in a measure driven the game 
away or exhausted it. In the early days, say forty years 
ago, there were elk by the hundreds within twenty miles 
of the city, and a deer or a grizzly could be ed 
where roses and japonicas are now perfuming the air. 
An old schooner captain tells me that on one occasion 
in sailing up the straits where the Navy Yard now stands 
he struck a band of elk swimming across the straits, so 
numerous that he could not get through them, and had 
to lower sail and wait for them to pass. Of-course thi 
was before the advent of the hateful Gringo and gold- 
seeker had spoiled one of the most. beautiful countries of 
the Lord’s footstool. Talk about Africa! it could not 
hold the povram candle to what this country was be- 
fore the discovery of gold, with its millions of elk, deer, 
mountain lions,, and that king of beasts, the grizzly, 
compared to which the African lion is‘a pigmy. There 
are but a few left now—now and then one back in the 
inaccessible mountain ranges. He has retired before 
civilization, like every other good thing. 

_ I have referred several times to the numerous expedi- 
tions that have fitted out here to search for buried 'tr 
ure on Cocos Island, which, legend hath it; was 
favorite resort of gentlemen pirates. I think I gave an 
account of six or seven. Since then two more~have 
joined the ranks of the credulous, and even a British 
man-of-war. Altogether they must have dug over nearly 
every foot of poor old Cocos and put it in good farming 
condition. Many ofthe expeditions declare they almost 
found it, but just as they were.certain of success provi- 
sions gave out and they had to abandon the search. 
All sorts of “pers continue to be fitted out to sail 
to the South Sea Islands. One consisting of 100 men 
bought a vessel and sailed for an island reported to be 
ifhabited entirely by women who were crazy to get 
married and sighed for the male element. In due time 
the island was found, but so far from the ladies being 
languishing maidens, they were found to be provided 
each with a gentleman with a ring in his nose and a 
spear in his hand; and showing a lively disposition to 
boil, fry and roast such of the expedition as they could 
induce to land. In this the females joined. The story 
that they were glad enough to welcome white men was 
true enough, but they wanted them grilled or in an Irish 
stew. The expedition was finally shipwrecked and 
straggled back by ones and twos,.as. they could beg 
passage from occasional vessels. 

Now we have another expedition of miners bound for 
the Solomon group to search for gold, It is surmised 
that if they land none will live to return, as the Solomon 
Islanders are known to be about the toughest lot of gen- 
tlemen of the whole South Seas. Their; appetites. are 
wonderful, and they pick the bones of a white man so 
clean that a crow would starve on what they leave. 

Poncers. 








Alatural History. 
Nelson’s Mountain Sheep. 


Some time ago Dr. C. Hart Merriam, chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey, described under the name Ovis nelsoni a 
new species of mountain’ sheep from Mexico. The speci- 
men on which this description was’ based was a female 
secured by Mr. E. W. Nelson, of the Biological Survey, 
a well-known explorer, who seems equally at home 
whether voyaging in a kayak along the shore of the 
Arctic Ocean or penetrating the densest tangles of the 
swamps of Central America. 

There are many sportsmen who, on general principles 
only and without any definite knowledge of the subject, 
deride this new species, and are disposed to lump all the 
native mountain sheep of North America under the 
single name Ovis canadensis, instead of counting as four 
different species O. dalli, O. stoni, O. canadensis and O 
nelsoni. 

The male of Ovis nelsoni is not known to the natural- 
ists of the Biological Survey, yet we believe that in the 
head of a remarkable ram, killed in 1 in the peninsula 
of Lower California by Mr. George H. Gould, a mag- 
nificent example of this form is to be seen. 

Readers who attended the Sportsmen’s Exposition in 
1895 will recall a superb sheep’s head exhibited in the 
space of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 

his was the specimen referred to. The committee of 
the Boone and Crockett Club, consisting of Theodore 


: Roosevelt, George Bird Grinnell and Archibald Rogers, 


who measured the heads of big game on that occasion, 
gave the girth of the horns of this head as 16%in., the 
length 42%in., and the spread 2534in. They said of it, 
“It is. on the whole the finest head of which we have any 
record,” It will be observed that for their length these 


‘horns were somewhat slender, and further, that their 


spread is greater than is usually seen in the mountain 

eep, — it is well known that in these animals 
individual variation is quite marked. This, then, seems 
to be characteristic of this head—light, slim horns, with 
an outward twist greater than is c seen in the 
mountain sheep of the middle Rocky Mountains. It may 


be that this is characteristic of the male of O.-nelsoni. 
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The country where this specimen was taken is the vol- 
canic desert of Lower California, far south of the United 
States boundary line. In that country there are said to 
be not a few sheep, but it is a region almost waterless, 
and on that account very difficult to penetrate. 

It is this sheep whose head is the cover stamp of the 
second volume of the Boone and Crockett book, en- 
titled “Hunting in Many Lands,” in which volume is 
found a delightful account of Mr. Gould’s Lower Cali- 
fornia hunt. The cover stamp referred to gives a better 
idea of the lightness and outward sweep of horns on 
what we are disposed to believe to be the only known 
male head of this nelsoni than does the accompanying 
illustration. The two figures should be studied together. 

We reproduce from Mr. Gould’s article entitled “The 
Gulf of Cortez” the following description of the country 
in which this sheep was found, and of the incidents im- 
mediately connected with its capture. Mr. Gould says: 

“We were now approaching the true desert. This term 
is not restricted to the broad level sand wastes along the 
Gulf, but includes the arid and waterless mountains ad- 
jacent, and this must be borne in mind when the Mexi- 
cans tell you that sheep are to be found in the desert. 

“We passed the last of the brushy hills, and crossing a 
small divide came over slopes of volcanic cinders to a lit- 
tle water spot with dwarf willows and grass. This was 


our hunting camp. The country through which our 
route had lain heretofore was altogether granitic, though 
one could see hills rently of stratified material in the 


distance. Toward desert we met beds of conglom- 
erate afd trachyte and mountains covered with slide- 
roe ringing flinty-like clinkers from some great volcanic 


urnace. 

“The vegetation had somewhat changed. There were 
more cactus, particularly the fleshy kind called venaga, 
though'I noticed with’ surprise the absence of the great 
fruit- aoe the rro and Pitaya, all along 
our route. The Spanish daggers were very numerous, as 
were also Mescal plants, both of these forming veritable 
thickets in places. 

“This makes the third variety of wilderness encountered 
in the peninsula. There are four: First and best, the 
pure barrens; second, the brushy hills and plains covered 
with sage, greasewood and buckweed; third, this spike- 
bearing volcanic region, and fourth, the appalling desola- 
tion of the acknowledged desert. 

“The moment we had unloaded and watered our animals 
Anastasio and I set out to look for deer. Anastasio wore 
the spotted and tattered remnant of a frock coat once 
green, given him by an Englishman, of whom I shall say 
more later. He had guarachis, or sandals, on his feet, 
bare legs, a breech-clout, and on his head a reddish ban- 
danna handkerchief in the last magne of decay, and as he 
peered over some rock, glaring long and earnéstly in 
search of game, he reminded one of those lean and wolfish 
Apaches that Remington draws in a way so dramatic and 
so full of grim significance. 

‘‘Aflastasio was fifty-one years old and had no upper in- 
cisors, but the way he flung his gaunt leathern shanks 
over those mountains of volcanic clinkers, armed with 
the poisoned bayonets of myriads of mescal, cactus and 
Spanish ger, was astonishing. 

“T told him that I was not racing, and that he would 
scare the game. In fact he did start one little fellow, but 
he said he always. saw. the game first, and for this day I 
was quite powerless to hold him in; so I decided to re- 
turn to camp before dark. This disgusted Anastasio 
greatly. ‘In this way ‘we shall never kill,’ said he. “We 
are going to stiffer from hunger.’ I assured him that we 
had plentiful supplies, ‘but he had conie for méat. Un- 
bounded meat had been the chiéf incentive for his trip, 
and hungry he was determined to be. ' 

“The next day J. B. set out early with the red man. I 
arranged camp, and two or three hours later took what I 
supposed was a different direction, but soon encountered 
the pair returning. J. B. had a painful knee, and An- 
astasio had started his racing tactics and kept them up 
until J. B. was quite lame. 

“The Indian reported that he had seen sheep. J. B. had 
used the glass without finding them, and then Anastasio 
captured it and looked — the wrong end, nodding 
and saying he could count five, very big. This, Tam 
sotfry to say, was false and affected on Anastasio’s part, 
and J. B. was skeptical about the sheep altogether; but I 
knew how hard it was to find distant game when you 
don’t know exactly how it should appear. To reach the 
supposed sheep the mountain must climbed and the 
crest turned, for the wind permitted no other course. J. 
B. did not feel up to the task, and I directed him to 
camp. Anastasio and I climbed for about four hours, 
and reached a position whence his sheep would be visible. 
He stared long, and said he could make out one ewe ly- 
ing down under a juniper. I tried the glass. He was 
right. His unaided sight seemed about equal in definition 
to my field glass. On this occasion he declined to use the 
glass. We could get no nearer unseen, and though the © 
distance was very great I decided to risk a shot. 

“T fired in fact two or three shots at the ewe, alarming 
her greatly, when from beneath a cliff which lay below 
us a band streamed out. Two big rams started off to the 
right. Anastasio and I ran down a bit, and I tried a long 
shot at the leading ram. The distance was great, and the 
run had pumped me a little. I missed. The second ram 
was still larger. He stopped a moment at r15oyds., and I 
dropped him. Anastasio grunted satisfaction. I swung 
to the left, where the rest of the band was journeying, 
sighted at the shoulder of a young ram and fired. The 
ball passed through my intended victim, dropping him, 
and entered the eye of a yearling ram who stood behind, | 
~ killing two rams at one shot—a most unusual acci- 

ent. 

“The rest of the band were now quite distant, and 
though I fired several shots, at Anastasio’s desire—he 
said he wanted a fat ewe—none took effect. ‘ 

“I cleaned the a and skinned out the big head. An=*’ 
astasio took one small ram entire on his back, supportin 
it by a rope passed over the top of his head, and T with 7 
the big horns started down. It was 1 o'clock. The head 
might have weighed 3s5lbs. fresh: It grew to wot : 
1,500lbs. before dark. Stumbling down through the slide- 
rock with legs full of venomous prickers, I passed below 
camp without — it, and was well on the other side, 
when I thought I had gone about far enough, and shout- 
ed. . J. B.’s voice answered across a smal! hill, and I 
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found that he had never found camp at all, but had found 
a water spot, and wisely decided not to leave it without 
good reason, 

“T scouted a bit to the west, but found unfamiliar coun- 
try, and as the sun had set we were seemingly about to 
stay by that water all night, when I turned around and 
saw a pale column of smoke rising above the crest of the 
ridge against the evening sky. 

“At once we marched around the ridge, and as we rose 
over the divide we saw the whole hillside flaming with 
signal fires. Our dear old Anastasio had become alarmed, 
and set fire to fifteen or twenty dead mescals in different 
places to guide us home. God bless a good Indian! 

“The next day I spent the morning in washing, resting 
and omens spikes out of my legs. Anastasio packed in 
the second small ram, and ate ribs and slept. Then, in 
the afternoon, we got the rest of the big fellow down. 
Anastasio, to make his load lighter, smashed off the 
shanks with a stone, although he carried a knife in his 
belt—a.striking trick of heredity.” 





Yellowstone. Park Notes. 


MammortH Hor Sprincs, Yellowstone National Park, 
Wyo., Dec. 19.—This morning a team and three men 
started out to bring in a soldier who froze to death be- 
tween the Lake Hotel and the Thumb. The news came 
in last sieht. As nearly as I can learn the story it is this: 

The soldiers stationed at Snake River and Mud Geyser 
have an arrangement to meet on the 15th and 3oth of 
every month at a cabin on the West Bay or Thumb of 
Yellowstone Lake, to exchange mail, reports, etc. Two 
men started from their station at Mud Geyser, spent the 
first night at the Lake Hotel, starting from there on the 
morning of the 14th at about 8 o’clock with the ther- 
mometer several degrees below zero. The distance be- 
tween the hotel and cabin is nineteen miles, When out 
about ten miles one of the men found himself giving 
out, and, knowing he could not make to the cabin, started 
to return. The other soldier, Private John W. H. Davis, 
of D Troop, Sixth Cavalry, determined to push on to 
the cabin. This was in violation of very strict orders 
issued by the commanding officer. The orders are that 
no one man shall make a snowshoe trip alone; that 
there shall never be less than two together, and that if 
one has to turn back or stop, the other man must stay 
with him. These orders have been in force since the 
spring of ’94, when the Forest anp Stream Expedition 
reported the man lost between Riverside and the Lower 
Geyser Basin. 

he man who turned back spent the night in a cabin 
on Bridge Bay, getting back to the Lake Hotel next 
morning with his fingers, ears and toes frosted a bit, 
reporting to Fort Yellowstone by telephone. Capt. Er- 
win, the commanding officer, ordered two men from 
another station over to investigate. The men started 
out as soon as possible, and very near the 12-mile post 
found Davis frozen stiff, his snowshoes sticking up in 
the road. It seems almost impossible for a man to lose 
his life in such a way in that country, as there is any 
quantity of dry wood and timber all along the road. He 
could not haye been so careless as to be without matches! 
I will = get all the particulars later. 

Capt. Erwin has had reported to him thirty-two buffalo 
as seen by his scouting parties. He was unable to get 
away on our photographing trip to Soda Butte, and had 
to give it up until next spring. 

o-day I saw in Gardiner Canyon five mountain sheep, 
not quite close enough for a picture, uite a number 
of coyotes have been poisoned in the k lately, and 
fresh poison is put out every few days. 3 

Very large bands of elk are seen by the Cooke City 
stage driver all along the road from the springs to Soda 


utte. 

I saw about fifteen antelope on the flat across Gardi- 
ner’s River as I came down. 

One ‘of the scouts reported as having seen Saturday 
about 750 elk on the rage in the Swan Lake country. 
Elk, antelope and mule deer are close in to Gardiner, 
south and southwest of the town. Very few of the ante- 
lope have come out of the Park lately. Only a few 
have been killed in Montana. E. Horer. 


E®” Infertility of the Half-breed Goose. 


Provipence, Ky., Dec. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I notice in a recent issue that Shaganoss would like to 
know about the infertility of eggs of hybrids from com- 
mon domestic and wild goose (B. canadensis). Having 
from experience been familiar with the raising of these 
half-breeds, I can say that they will not hatch. The male 
hybrid retains the red feet of the tame goose, while the 
female has the dark color of the wild goose. Head of 
female also darker than male. Some of the geese in this 
flock are over thirty-five years old. RICE. 





Atcona, Ia., Dec. 29.—I notice an inquiry by Shaga- 
noss in regard to the hatching of the eggs of the half- 
breed geese. My experience has been that such eggs will 
not hatch. I have tried the experiment many times and 
the result has always been the same. I do not think that 
the Canada goose should be classed with the goose tribe, 
as the bird is more like a swan. If the “tame goose” was 
crossed with the white-fronted or snow goose I have no 
doubt that the eggs from the birds of that cross would 
hatch. Joun G. Smit, 





In to Shaganoss in Forest AND StreAM of Dec. 
25; a i would say: In 1869 I was in Sullivan county, 

o., and. I became acquainted with a family named Dell. 
Passing their place one day on my return home from 
Scottsville, I saw a flock of the biggest geese I ever 
saw They were peculiar in color, too, being 
much, than the ordinary. domestic goose. I-called 
. to one ofsthe: Dell boys and asked him whether or not 

he would sell me some cage of those geese: He said he 
would,. but: that: they would not hatch. I told him then 
I did not want them, 

Wher I got home I told my uncle about the geese, 


‘and that young Dell said the eggs were sterile. He said: 


“Yow are not the first person taken in by the Dells’, 


mule geese, They are a cross between the tame goose 


and the wild goose. One of the older Dell boys wounded 
two wild geese, one a gander, the other a goose, and 
they kept these with their tame flock, and raised geese 
by crossing both ways. The two old wild geese either 
died or were killed, and those big geese stay by them- 
selves, as you notice. They do not go with the tame 
geese, and are a great curiosity. Their eggs will not 
hatch. The boys used to disbelieve this; but old man Dell 
gave me some of the eggs, and I tried them. Those 
crossed geese are mules—the eggs are sterile.” I don’t 
know whether or not the wild geese above were. Branta 
canadensis or not, but I often heard people speak of 
“Dell’s big mule geese.” AMATEUR. 


The Linnean Society. 

REGULAR meetings of the Society will be held jan. 11 
and 25, and public lectures will be delivered in the lecture 
hall of the American Museum of Natural History, Sev- 
enty-seventh street and Eighth avenue, New York, as fol- 
ows: 

Jan. 6, public lecture, Daniel Giraud Elliot, “Cats 
-_ the Lands they Inhabit;” illustrated by lantern 
slides, 

Jan. 11} Ernest Seton Thompson, “The Summer 
Birds of the Yellowstone National Park,” continued 
from meeting of Dec. 14. 

Jan. 25, W. K. Parmelee, “Notes on the Habits of 
Turtles, with Particular Reference to those Species found 
within Fifty Miles of New York City;” illustrated by 
specimens. 

Feb. 3, “From Vera Cruz to Mexico City,” by Frank 
M. Chapman. : 

March 17, “The Mammals of North America,” by Ern- 
est Seton Thompson; illustrated by views from nature 
and from original drawings by the leciurer. 

April 7, “Protective and Directive Coloration of Ani- 
mals,” by C. Hart Merriam: 

WaAttTerR W. Grancer, Sec’y. 

American Musgum or Natura History. 


Trapping an Eagle. 


THE capture of an eagle three miles from Brownstown, 
W. Va., by Geo, Handley, Will Walker, Ed Smith and 
Jas. Bullington was effected in quite an unusual way, 
and it was not a less peculiar habit of the eagle that oc- 
casioned his capture. The above-named men while 
searching for maple trees observed for several days an 
eagle fly to a lofty poplar, alighting every time perhaps 
not over Ioft. from the ground and then disappearin 
from sight. The curiosity of the men was awakened. 
Accordingly they went to the tree, and one of the men 
climbed to the roosting place of the feathered king, which 
to his surprise was a hollow place about 1ft. deep. They 
then conceived the idea of trapping him. A common rat 
trap was put into the hole, secured by a chain. A man 
by the name of Ross, living. near, was trusted to keep 
daily watch of the eagle, and was soon rewarded by dis- 
covering that his majesty had been trapped. After a 
fierce struggle the bird was firmly secured and borne tri- 
umphantly away. He measured 7ft. from tip to tip of 
wings. As the men did not care to keep the carnivorous 
pet they sold him to a circus proprietor for $11. 

N. D. Extine. 


Muskrat in a Store. 


A Few days ago my dog, that, by the way, is fond of 
rats as game, got scent of something in Brinker Brothers’ 
store, in Central City, W. Va.. which proved a flat-tail 
rodent instead of the kind of rat so much inclined toward 
the habitat of man. It was about eine It puzzles 
us to know how and why he got there. He probably came 
from a ditch running along Railroad avenue, about half 
a square from the store; but that a muskrat had his resi- 
dence in the heart of the city was a thing hardly dreamed 
of. Maybe he was a little truant, and fell into the bad 
company of his predatory cousins and got into trouble, 
as did dog Tray for the same reason. N. Dv E. 


Game Bag and Gan. 
Blackbuck in Muzzleloader Days. 


At the latter end of the 60s I was living at a station 
in central India, the country around which was well 
stocked with small game. There were also a few ante- 
lopes (A. besoartica) and gazelles (G. bennetti), but these 
had been so incessantly hunted during the 
years by the officers and men of a Highland regiment 
that there was much difficulty in approaching within 
200 or 300yds. of them, By hard work I had succeeded, 
during the cool season, in bagging twenty, besides a 
couple of four-horned antelope. 

The hot weather was commencing. Most of the ducks, 
snipe and quail had migrated to northern regions, and 
the partridges and hares were breeding. Sportstien 
therefore had given up small game shooting, for: that 











season. After a few weeks of quiet life the monotony 
began to be insupportable to myself and a named 
B., in the battery of artillery to which we: gedi We 


therefore applied for a week’s leave ‘of absence’ and 
arranged to go to a Government. rest-hotise for travelers 
(called Dawk Bungalow), thirty-theée miles distant, 
where we heard there were a’ ‘which had not been 


1uch worried; by hunters. 7 
7 T hired two -camels, oaness am, with my cant. deck 
ing utensils, some tins’ of preserved soup, a few bet 
of beer, 9g and sent them forward to await our otal 
at th ngalow. ‘om, 

lnendahis avoid a.long, slow ride in fee heat, rach 
borrowed some horses and distributed them along the 
road so as:to oy a fresh mount shout geese dae Sie. 

Before’ ight next morning we had some. tea, an 
started. aioe kept in good order-for the Gov- 
ernment mail-carts to travel over, but on each side of it 


there was a’narrow belt of ground. rather less:hard, along: 


which we rode at a steady, hard gal 


, only stopping 
to transfer the saddles on to the fresh 


orses. We thus 


receding two, 


finished the thirty-three miles without fatigue in rather 
less than three hours, arriving at the Dawk Bungalow 
before the sun became too scorching. The country 
through which we had passed was cultivated in places, 
the intervening parts being covered for miles together 
with low bush jungle of acacia and cornel thorn, or 
with tall erass bleached by the sian to a light yellow tint. 

After breakfast we went out to look for game. B. was 
a first-rate performer with his 12-bore muzzle-loading 
shotgun, but was unaccustomed toa rifle. 

I lent him a Westley Richards carbine, .45-bore, 
taking a cartridgesof thin, tough paper containing 55 
grains of powder and 400 of lead. The bullet lay, for the 
greater part of its length, in the grooving, and the rifle 
was the most accurate breech-loader of that time (es- 
pecially at long ranges). with the exception of the Ameri- 
can zeenane which was superior in calm weather up to 
1soyds., 

For myself I had a double, muzzle-loading, two- 
grooved rifle carrying round-belted balls of 17 to the 
pound, with 55 grains of powder. The barrels, like those 
of most of the old rifles in England, had been pitt to- 
gether for light powder charges, and 1 could not use 
more without throwing the bullets'5 or 6in, apart at 
1ooyds. With 55 grains it was very accurate, but of 
course the trajectory was high, being nearly.6in. for the 
first 100yds., up to which distance. it carried ‘with the 
fixed rear sight. There were. folding leaf sights for 150 
and 20oyds. \ 

Many of your younger readers who have used only 
improved modern rifles, such as the .40-60 or .45-70 re- 

eaters, may think that a large proportion of shots must 

ave been wasted with bullets making such. high curves 
in their flight. With men who hunted at long intervals 
this was the case, but those who. were in constant prac- 
tice with their rifles were nearly as certain of hitting 
their mark at ranges up to about 11oyds. as they. would 
be with the modern weapons. The very necessity of 
aiming higher or lower, to allow for the curve of the 
bullet, at all objects beyond 3oyds., made hunters much 
easter Insane of distance than they now are, so that, even 
when firing at running game, the requisite allowance was 
made almost instinctively. 

It is at ranges between 120 and 2ooyds. that modern 
rifles show their superiority in the most marked manner. 
With the above-mentioned two-groove I had killed sev- 
eral antelope and gazetles at distances up to 200yds., but 
had lost many through the bullets going over or under 
their chests. When the distance was correctly judged, I 
never used any rifle at game shooting which excelled it 
in accuracy. W. Greener, the father of the present gun- 
maker of that name, and Chapman, in his book on “The 
Improved American Rifle,” both write very disparag- 
ingly against two-grooved rifles, but every sportsman 
who has hunted with them, or whose narratives I have 
read, has spoken of them in the highest terms. 

The country all round the Dawk Bungalow was a wide 
plain, intersected with shallow, dried-up water-courses, 
and with a range of low, rocky hills in the distance. It 
was cultivated in patches, from which the crops had been 
reaped, and the intervening ground was covered with 
low prickly bushes, tufts of dry grass and a few wild 
date palms. , as 

B. and I started, each with two coolies from a neigh- 
boring village, in order that they might carry back an 
game that we killed, We separated so as not to spoil 
each other’s sport, and after walking some distance I 
noticed a gazelle in a clump of bushes 7oyds. away. I 
always made it a rule to kill something at the earliest 
opportunity on every shooting excursion, for the purpose 
of supplying the native servants with flesh food. It was 
a pleasant change for them, and made them more cheer- 
ful when living only upon their ordinary diet of flour, 
pulse and clarified butter (called ghee). I therefore 
dropped the gazelle in his tracks with a shot through the 
haekdaoe and, after the little animal was cleaned, one of 
the coolies carried it on his head to the bungalow. 

The most convenient mode of preparing a small deer 
or antelope to be carried in this way is to slit. open the 
space between the tendon and bone above each hock, 

ush each fore leg from the opposite side through the 
Role, and prevent the uppermost leg from slipping 
by passing a sharp-pointed stick like a skewer through 
the arm close above the knee.. A piece of string. tied 
round all the legs where they cross will fix them still 
more firmly, and sometimes it is advisable to fasten an 
animal’s head to them, thus preventing it from guaying 
about, Most’ coolies prefer carrying a weight on their 
heads if it can be made compact enough. 

After walking about two miles more I saw a fine 
blackbuck with splendid horns, and managed to stalk 
to within 100yds., when he began to move prepara 
to breaking into a gallop. The bullet struck in the shoul- 
der rather too high, probaly grazing the under part 
of the spine. The buck dropped on the spot, but as he 
continued struggling while on his side I feared he might 
get on his legs, so ran forward and put the bullet of the 
second barrel through his brain. The sun was, by that 
time, so hot that after cleaning the buck and helping the 
coolie to carry the carcass to the bungalow I took a 
cold bath and enjoyed a few hours’ rest. SS 

Late in the afternoon B. and I went out again in sepa- 
rate directions. I found another blackbuck, and ap- 
proached within 90 or 1ooyds., when he moved away in 
an oblique direction, but stopped for an instant to look 
back at me.’ I made a bad yet very snecessful shot, aim- 
ing atthe root of the left ear. ' 

On returning tothe bungalow I found that B. had 
been unlucky. He had seen sothe antelope, but could 
not approach within fair range, which was not sutprisin 
considering that he was in enced in stalking. He 
was too a sportsman to fire at game several hun- 
dreds of yards distant, for the mére chante of Or 
mote likely, uselessly wounding an ani 


The blackbuck is usually found in places'whete there 
is little cover, but if not made too wary by 
160 or 1soyds. by a hunter'‘who doesnot ntind walking on 
hands and: knees, or dragging himsélf along re pig 
elbows and toes in the dry beds of streams and behis 
low bushes. ' This-is, of course. hard work under @ blazing 
sun, and trying to a man’s temper when, as is often the 
; the ground is strewn with dead thorns.’ 
in places where the cover is better 


ey are som 
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and can then be shot with less trouble. They must be 
hit in a vital spot, for if the bullet passes through the 
back ribs or abdomen they are liable to run out of sight, 
and if a leg be broken they will sometimes gallop for 
miles. I have known some sportsmen who followed on 
horseback and speared them when a leg was broken, but 
I always waited for them to lie down (which they will 
soon ‘do if not pursued), and then stalked them again. 
The part of the chest which must be struck to insure 
bagging, even with a .450 express ball,.is not more (at 
the utmost) than 6in. deep and 8in. wide, including the 
spine. . The first buck I ever killed appeared behind 
some tall bushes, when I was -walking across an open 
plain. He gave me a fair standing shot at 200yds., but 
although the bullet of the two-grooved rifle went clean 
through both shoulders he ran about the same distance 
through the bushes before dropping. 

On another occasion I fired at a buck facing me 15oyds. 
distant. The bullet (10z. in weight and driven by 62grs. 
of powder) struck almost exactly in the center of the 
breast, passing out through a hind quarter; yet the 
animal turned round and disappeared in the bushes. By 
carefully walking exactly against the wind I found him 
lying dead 80 or rooyds. further on. (Several kinds of 
deer or antelope always run, if possible, straight against 
the wind when wounded, and I have repeatedly recovered 
them by following in the same direction when there was 
no bleeding or any track visible.) Occasionally on bare, 
open plains, I have succeeded in approaching within 
shooting distance of a herd of antelope by walking 
slowly round.them as if intending to go past, while 
looking in any direction except toward them, and stoop- 
ing down like the native cultivators, as if pulling up 
weeds, every time the animals showed signs of uneasi- 
ness. On occasions like these the hunter must be very 
careful not to go for even an instant out of their sight 
in a ravine or behind a rock or tree. If he do so, the 
herd will suspect an ambuscade and gallop away. 

But to return to the narrative: On the following morn- 
ing B. and I went out soon after davbreak, and nearly 
in the same place as on the preceding evening I found 
another buck and obtained a standing shot at about 
tooyds., killing him in has tracks with a bullet behind 
the shoulder. 

In the afternoon I went out again, B. walking to some 
likely-looking ground in an easterly direction, while I 
went toward the rocky hills in the north. While passing 
over some cultivated land I noticed a herd of antelope 
quite 500yds. away. They at once became alarmed and 
started off, many of them, as is their habit when fright- 
ened, repeatedly springing perpendicularly 8 or 1oft. into 
the air. 

Not very long afterwards the sound of a rifle shot came 
from the east, and in a few minutes the heads of some 
animals appeared over a swell in the plain, moving rap- 
idly in my direction. There was no place for concealment 
except a slight hollow, in which I sat down. My head 
and shoulders were above this, but the cover of my pith 
helmet and my clothes of thin cotton being all dyed with 
the slate color called in India khakee, there was not much 
chance of being noticed when keeping perfectly still. 

One the animals came at a gallop, a herd of ten or 
twelve gazelles leading, and a fine blackbuck some yards 
in the rear going with the long, lurching strides the 
speed of which is so deceptive until you try to follow on 
a fast horse. They passed obliquely at about 15o0yds., 
and raising the rear leat sight for that range [ saw the 
front bead on the shoulder swung forward until it ap- 
peared the buck’s own length in front ot his nose, and 
pressed the trigger. The btillet, as I afterwards found, 
struck at the rear edge of the right shoulder and passed 
out in front of the left, the buck galloping about 6oyds. 
and falling apparently dead. I had no idea that any man 
was in sight, but a native who had been hidden behind 
some large trees close by suddenly appeared and began 
running towards the buck, which at once showed signs 
of life, struggled to his feet and commenced walking 
away. Not knowing at the time where the bullet had 
struck, I rushed forward to within a short range and 
fired the second barrel, hitting the back of the head be- 
tween the ears. 

Although animals which drop in their tracks some- 
times rise to their feet, this is the only instance I can 
remember of one doing so after running some distance 
before falling, 

B. met me at the bungalow and said that he had shot 
a gazelle with the Westley Richards carbine, but lost 
him and had also narrowly escaped killing a native who 
was cutting grass a long distance beyond. The man called 
out in terror, and B., on going to where he was sitting, 
found that the bullet, after drilliing a hole in the gazelle, 
had passed through the man’s hair close above one ear. 
(On a subsequent occasion when standing on the border 
of a wide, sandy plain I killed a jackal with this carbine 
when using the leaf sight for only r5oyds., yet the 
bullet knocked up the dust quite We. further on. 
Bullets with hollow points I had not then heard of, and 
therefore discontinued using the carbine for game shoot- 
ing, being afraid of injuring some herdsman in charge 
of cattle or goats, who might happen to be out of sight 
in the jungle.) 

On the following morning we sent the servants with 
the tent to a camping ground several miles ‘on the road 
toward home, B. and myself trying our luck once more 
in the country around the Dawk Bungalow. After walk- 
ing a long distance I came upon a blackbuck about 100 
yds. away and had an easy shot at his shoulder. At the 
report of the rifle he bounded perpendicularly fully 6ft. 
and galloped away untouched through the trees, while I 


was too astonished at having missed to fire the second 


barrel before he had disappeared. When reloading I 
found that the 150yds. leaf sight had by sonte’ accident 
been raised, sé that the bullet had passed’ several iriches 
above the animal's shoulder. - ? 


While returning to the bungalow I suddenly saw what’ 


appeared to’be a beautiful, calm lake close in front, and 
could not feel convinced ‘that it was only a‘mitage until 


I looked Back’ and found that there was’ a simila¥- re- 


semblance to a lake. The illusion was so perfect that the 
bushes, tufts of tall grass and palm trees were all re- 
flected upside Gown’ as if on real water. 


After breakfast B. and I rode to the camping ground, 


the heat having become so intense that, although the 
tent had a double roof, we were glad during the middle 


of the day to keep our heads cool by frequently pouring 
water over them. 

Late in the afternoon I strolled over a nlain covered 
with thorny bushes and masses of gneiss rock 6 or 8ft. 
high. I found a herd of gazelles with one buck antelope 
among them. He appeared to be only 3 years old, for the 
horns had but three spiral twists, while the hair was just 
beginning to turn a black color on the sides of the chest. 
I fired at 1ooyds., when the gazelles galloped out of 
sight, followed by the buck, who soon lagged behind, 
evidently hard hit. Creeping through the bushes I had a 
shot at the same distance as before, when he ran off in 
quite a lively manner. Following for some distance, I 
obtained a third shot, also at rooyds., and with a similar 
result. For the fourth time I stalked within sight and 
found him 80 or goyds. away. At the moment when the 
hammer of the lock was falling he saw me and darted 
forward so that the bullet, instead of hitting the shoulder, 
went through a little below the kidneys. The buck then 
cantered away, and, passing out of the bush jungle, dis- 
appeared over a ridge of ground nearly half a mile dis- 
tant. I followed as quickly as possible, and, walking cau- 
tiously to the tor of the ridge, found him lying down 
about 20yds. away with the head still erect. His back 
being towards me, I aimed between the ears, but only 
succeeded in digging out one horn at its base. This 
stunned the buck for a moment, so I held down his head 
by the remaining horn until the coolie hurried forward 
and bled him. Even then he retained so much vigor as 
to kick at the man and tear the sleeve of his cotton 
jacket from wrist to elbow. I never saw another in- 
stance of such extraordinary vitality, and am quite un- 
able to account for it. The first three bullets had struck 
not more than 2in. from each other, forming an equi- 
lateral triangle at the rear edge of the left shoulder. 

We rode to another camping ground on the following 
morning, and on the day after returned to the canton- 
ments, having bagged nothing more except a couple of 
gazelles, which I shot as food for the native servants. 

A native tanner preserved the skins as well as could 
have been done by the best English taxidermist, and 
stuffed the four uninjured heads very cleverly, using the 
hollow bottoms of wine bottles for the eyes. 

J. J. Meyrick. 


Two Deer Hunts. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

How slowly the time seems to pass to the boy, espe- 
cially those who are fond of hunting and outdoor sport, 
before he gets to be a man. Then again how swiftly it 
passes after he has crossed the summit of life’s divide. 
It is now more than forty years since I killed my 
first deer; it was in the winter of 1855, in Doniphan coun- 
couny, Kan. Some Missouri hunters were after a deer 
and ran it so close that it came to the river, which was 
blocked with ice. I was hauling logs when I heard the 
hounds coming toward the river, and ran and got my 
squirrel rifle, and ran down below town, and I saw the 
deer coming across on the ice. It came out near to where 
I was standing on a log. I bleated at it, and when it 
stopped I fired at its heart, as near as I could tell, and at 
the crack of the rifle it jumped very high and started 
to run. I reloaded the rifle as quickly as I could, 
started after it, and in less than Soyds. found it dead. It 
was but a few minutes before there must have been a 
dozen men and boys there, but not one was so happy as 
I. Soon the men and dogs began to congregate on the 
opposite side of the Missouri, but the ice was not safe, 
and they were much disappointed at losing their game. 

Well, that poor little miserable deer was dragged up to 
our house, skinned and divided up among our neigh- 
bors: And yet it all seems to have been only a few days 
ago. There may be some people left who got a small 
piece of my first deer. 

As I have given the story of this first one, let me tell of 
the last. I was at Oro when Mr. Snyder said that if I 
wotld stay all night he would go home with me and take 
a couple of days’ hunt. We prepared plenty of wood, so 
we could get an early start in the morning, and when the 
clock struck 4 I turned out and started the fires in both 
stoves, and while I got breakfast he fed our horses, and 
just as day was breaking we left the house and started for 
Mount Bonaparte. When we reached the base we saw 
quite a lot of fresh sign. Here we separated, Mr. S. 
going up the right fork of the mill creek, while I kept up 
the left. 

I had not gone far when I came across where two old 
bucks had been having a fight, and for several hundred 
yards they had cut up the snow completely, and I saw 
where one had been down a number of times. Here I 
tied my horse, as the tracks were so fresh I expected I 
could overtake the deer before they reached the thicket 
or lay down for the day. Soon Frank scented some. I 
kept.on and hunted very careful, yet saw nothing only 
fresh tracks. Finally Frank lost the scent we had been 
following, but I kept on in the direction I had come to 
the first big thicket, and not liking to wallow through 
hundreds of yards of brush as thick as wheat I kept up to 
the left a short distance, and soon crossed the track of a 
very big buck. From Frank’s actions I knew it was 
very fresh. It went down quartering to my right. but 
as I had often been through on that route I kept on up, 
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and when I came out into the opening I started down to. 


see if the buck had come out. I had gone but a few steps 
when I heard him break cover down to my right. Soon 
he came,out of the thicket about 250yds. below me and 
was making for a small ridge near the bank of the creek. 
I knew he would stop when he reached the top, if he did 
not stop sooner. He passed out of sight for a short dis- 
tance, and was trotting when he ascended the small rise 
and stopped and turned broadside. I had guessed at 
the distance, and adjusted my telescope for the top of 
the ridge; had sat down in the snow and was resting the 
rifle against a’small black pine; so he had just fairly 
stopped when I had the telescope on him, and placing 
the perpendicular hait straight up his foreleg and the 
horizontal one along his back I pulled the trigger, but 
he never moyed. I was certain I saw snow fall from a 
bush beyond and above him, so I threw in another car- 
tridge ‘and placed the horizontal hair straight with his 
belly. Again J fired, and at the crack of. the rifle he 
jumped forward, and I was certain from his movement 


he was hit. .I went down, and when I came to go over 
the ground I thought I had over-estimated the distance 
a little; I had put the sight for 7ooyds. 

On reaching the spot I found.quite a lot of hair on 
both sides of his tracks. I followed him up for at least 
1ooyds., and expected to find blood every step, but saw 
not a drop. Soon I came to where he had run against 2 
small dead bush, and about 2oft. beyond he lay dead; but 
not a single drop of blood could I discover. On drawing 
him I found the bullet had made but two small holes. 
and had passed through only a little above the heart. It 
was the first metal-patched bullet I had ever killed a 
deer with. . Yet, oh, how different were my feelings! 
Instead of feeling proud, I felt remorseful to think I 
should have killed such a fine animal just to please a 
neighbor. Lew WIc-MmorT. 


In Colorado Mountains. 


Tuis season I decided to take my outing in tht Rocky 
Mountains of Colorado and Wyoming, among old 
friends where I had lived from 1888 to 1894. In company 
with my father I left my home in Pennsylvania on Tues- 
day, Aug. 31, arriving at Laramie, Wyo., the following 
Friday. Next morning we started on our stage journey 
over the North Park stage line, the driver being an old 
friend and hunting companion of former years. 

We arrived that night at Pinkhamton, Col., after a 
fifty-mile drive. There we were met by my old friend 
and neighbor “Elick” Hilton, whom I was rejoiced to 
see after an absence of three years. After resting there 
that night we proceeded next day to Elick’s ranch, 
twenty-eight miles distant, situated in a picturesque spot 
in the Rockies along the Colorado and Wyoming line, 
where we were to spend our vacation. Being at an ele- 
vation of 8,200ft. and in a cool climate, the only produc- 
tion of the soil is hay; and that being harvested late, 
the ranchmen were not yet through haying. We turned 
in and helped Elick to finish haying. 

The morning after the haying was completed, Elick 
hitched a team to a light wagon and drove about three 
miles up into the mountains, where we found a park 
suitable for picketing our horses. Then we proceeded 
into the mountains, where I found myself on familiar 
grounds I had hunted over years ago. Only those who 
have experienced the gratification of traversing old hunt- 
ing grounds after years of absence know the pleasure I 
felt. During the day’s tramp I had the satisfaction of 
seeing four fine black-tail deer, and got one shot, but 
missed. Some of the others of the party saw some, but 
when evening came we all met at the wagon without any 
venison to take home. After that we spent some time 
taking in sights at different points of interest near the 
ranch, during which time Elick went to the station— 
Pinkhamton—to meet a nephew of his, Will Coolidge, 
of Wisconsin, who was also out for an outing. He also 
had to make a trip to the store, which was thirty-five 
miles away to get provisions, etc., preparatory to going 
out camping. 

At last Elick got his trips made and work arranged, 
and Friday morning, Sept. 24, Elick, Will, father and 
myself made a start for camp with a lumber wagon 
loaded with two weeks’ provisions and camp outfit, hav- 
ing also two saddle horses with us. 

We had previously selected for our camp ground a 
small park up in the mountains about eight miles from 
the ranch, where there was choice feed for the horses, 
water such as is only found in small mountain streams, 
and abundance of wood, the mountains being heavily 
timbered all around us. We reached the camp ground 
about 4 o'clock, after driving over roads which to the 
average Eastern man would seem almost impassable with 
a wagon. 

It being a place where there had never been a camp, 
we found abundance of fresh deer signs, and while three 
of us went about making camp father took a short stroll 
down the creek. In a little while we heard two shots, 
and directly he came in and said some one had shot not 
far from where he was, and he saw two deer running 
away. Presently an acquaintance came by camp, saying 
he had killed a buck down where we heard the ‘shoot- 
ing. He was camped about two miles from us. 

An hour before dark I took a stroll up the creek, and 
Will went in another direction. Half a mile above camp 
I saw a bunch of five deer feeding and moving about, 
but too far away for a shot. As they were moving away 
from me I crawled after them as fast as their big eyes 
would permit. Finding that they were getting away from 
me, and having only a little daylight left, I fired at one 
as I saw it walking through an opening, but missed. I 
went back to camp at dark a little out of conceit of my 
shooting. After it was quite dark we heard two shots 
in quick succession, and soon Will came in saying he 
had been watching a path and had seen a deer and shot 
at it twice. 

Next morning we were up early, and just about the 
time we were ready to start out to hunt it commenced 
raining, and early. in the forenoon we came into camp 
well. soaked, without seeing any game. After dinner 
Elick started for home, leaving us one horse in case we 
might have venison to pack in. After getting fairly out 
on the road he let two of his horses loose, supposing they 
would go home; but they were met by a party coming 
into the woods, and the people, supposing they had 
gotten loose from some one, tried to catch them, and 
they being driven off the road, lost their way and didn’t 
get hom on schedule time. 

The next day being Sunday, we let our guns rest. 
Monday morning dawned bright and cool, and was an 
ideal day for hunting. We each took a separate route. 
I was determined on going several miles westward to 
a place where I used to find plenty of elk, and had a 
faint hope of finding still a few left. At 8:15 in the morn- 
ing I was making my way through a heavily timbered 
and partially swampy place, when I saw a deer running 
from me. On my going a few steps ahead to get a better 
view of it another one started to my left, making a circle 
around me, then turned and started down through the 
woods past me at right angles with the way I was going. 
Sighting an opening ahead, I waited for it and fired as 
it jumped through, breaking both hind legs at the joint 
above the knee, something which I had never : before 
done ia all my hunting, and by no means a creditable 
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shot, but it was the best I could do, and the game was 
dispatched as speedily and humanely as possible. 

I continued my journey westward as far as I intended 
going without seeing any fresh elk sign, although there 
had been quite a number in during the summer season. 
I traveled through the woods until 4 o’clock in the 
evening, when I sighted a deer running, but it had only 
heard me as I went. through a thick patch of brush, and 
after running some distance it stopped and started walk- 
ing back along the side of the mountain, something over 
1ooyds. belOw me, trying to discover the cause of the 
disturbance. I could only get glimpses of its ears and 
head at times, and at last it stopped with only its ears 
visible. Making a quick calculation where its neck was, 
I shot, then listened and heard the familiar thump, 
thump! and at once counted that deer out of my list. 
Going down to the place as nearly as I could judge, I 
looked about for tracks and saw, to my happy amaze- 
ment, a fine deer lying on the ground giving its last 
kick, with a bullet hole through its neck. There had 
been two deer instead of one. After dressing it I went 
to camp, where I found a deer hanging on a pole. The 
report of the others for the day was as follows: Will 
saw five deer and killéd the one I found hanging at 
camp. Father saw four deer, two of which were large 
bucks with fine antlers. He succeeded in getting four 
shots, and displayed good hunting craft in getting a 
shot at one lying down, but never having shot at a 
deer before, and having a strange gun with Lyman sights, 
which he had never used before, his eyesight being 
dimmed with age, and a combination of circumstances 
against him, he failed to get his game, and unfortunately 
no more such good opportunities came his way. 

The next forenoon we packed the two deer into camp, 
and after dinner loaded them on the horse, and I took 
them down to the ranch. I found that the two strayed 
horses had not yet come home, and for several days after 
that I devoted most.of my time to hunting horses. The 
heavy rains immediately after they got away made it 
difficult to find any trail of them. Finally I found a very 
dim trail of them about a mile from the road, and after 
following it part of two days came upon them in a 
windfall, where they could not find their way out. Dur- 
ing this time I was stopping part of the time at the 
ranch and sometimes at camp, whichever was nearest to 
me, having plenty of venison to eat at both places. 

I was much disappointed to find the elk fast disappear- 
ing from that locality. Only one was killed near there 
during my stay, where there were many wagonloads 
brought out each season only a few years ago. 

Will killed one more deer, besides trapping a number 
of marten and a fox, making it altogether a very en- 
joyable outing, and one which will be fresh in our mem- 
ory many years. 

The morning of Oct. 10 we took our last look at the 
grand old Rockies and turned our faces eastward, ar- 
riving at home Oct. 16. I cannot say enough in praise 
of that section of country as a place to have a general 
good outing. Boarding can be had at very low rates at 
the ranch houses, within easy reach of good deer hunt- 
ing, the finest of trout fishing, duck shooting and plenty 
of mountain grouse, with an occasional bear to keep up 
the interest, for we saw some very fresh signs. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 


Maryland Game Law. 


Battimore, Md., Dec. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I beg to submit to your Maryland readers two bills which 
have been carefully prepared by the executive committee 
of the Maryland State Game and Fish Protective Asso- 
ciation. These bills will be presented at the next session 
of the Legislature at Annapolis. Our. Association is 
very anxious to present these bills in a satisfactory shape, 
and I hope that any suggestions as to changes may be 
sent to our secretary, Dr. Geo. W. Massamore, No. 334 
N. Charles street, Baltimore, Md. 


Bill to Protect Game. 


It is the opinion of the State game warden, who acts 
through his deputy game wardens scattered all over the 
State, and of the members of our executive committee, 
that the game laws cannot be properly enforced unless 
there is absolute uniformity in the open season over the 
State. For this reason, with the exception of Garrett 
and Somerset, Worcester and Wicomico counties, a uni- 
form shooting season from Nov. 1 to Dec. 24 has been 
given for pheasants, partridges, woodcock and rabbits 
throughout the whole State. Garrett county, on account 
of the mountains, has been given an open season from 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 1, and Somerset, Worcester and Wicom- 
ico counties, as they are affected by their proximity to 
the ocean, are given an open season from Nov. 15 to 
Jan. 15. ' 

It is the experience of all persons who are endeavoring 
to enforce the game laws that if the shooting season 
opens on different dates in adjoining counties, partridges, 
etc., are always killed in the closed counties near the 
county lines, and if the offenders are detected and ar- 
rested the story is always told that the birds were killed 
in the adjoining open county, “just over the line,” and it 
is nearly impossible to get a justicé to impose a proper 
fine on this evidence. ; 2 

Again different dates in adjoining counties very often 
cause the birds in the county which has the earliest sea- 
son to be nearly exterminated by excessive shooting. For 
example, if shooting should commence in’ Baltimore 
county on Oct. 15, sportsmen from all the surrounding 
counties and from Baltimore -City, all eager to begin 
shooting, would crowd in, and many more of the imma- 
ture birds would be killed within the first two weeks of the 
season than would be the case if the season opened uni- 
formly with other counties. The faet that adjoining coun- 
ties have different dates also causes constant changes at 
each session of the Legislature, and this greatly adds to 
the difficulty of properly enforcing the laws. 

The executive committee after a great deal of investi- 
gation determined to abolish [summer]woodcock shoot- 
ing if possible, for the following reasons: 

Yio Botavss all the best naturalists of the country 
are of the unanimous opinion that in Maryland woodcock 
rear a second brood in June and July, and it would be 
therefore folly to shoot breeding birds. -— - ; 








Second—Because it is the opinion of the game warden 
and all sportsmen who have investigated the subject that 
eos numbers of young partridges are killed in Septem- 

t and October by men, generally shooting for the mar- 
ket, who pretend that they are hunting woodcock. Wood- 
cock always remain in Maryland until the middle of 
November, and afford the best sport in the autumn. For 
the same reason pheasant and rabbit shooting has also 
been forbidden until partridge shooting is permitted. 

Recognizing that boys should have an opportunity of 
learning to shoot, the committee determined to permit in 
its bill the shooting of robins, doves, larks and flickers 
from Aug. 15 to Dec. 24. This action is open to the 
criticism, however, that it may be used to cover up the 
alleged killing of game birds. The shooting of wild 
ducks, etc., is prohibited from April 10 to Nov. 1. Squir- 
rels can be killed from Sept. 1 to Dec. 1, and reed -birds, 
rail birds and blackbirds from Sept. 1 to Nov. 1... The 
provision now found in many of the county game laws 
prohibiting the killing of inoffensive birds has been made 
general over the State. The bill, however, authorizes 
the destruction of hawks, crows, crow blackbirds -and 
English sparrows at any time. 


Bill to Protect Fish, 

Black bass, brook trout and rainbow trout can law- 
fully only be taken with a rod, line and hook, baited 
with bait or tied with the artificial fly. 

Black bass cannot be lawfully caught anywhere in the 
State (excepting in the Potomac, which is under a spe- 
cial law) between April 1 and July 1. Brook and rain- 
bow trout can only be caught in Carrett, Alleghany and 
Washington counties between April 1 and Aug. 15, and 
in the other counties between March 1 and July 1. After 
weighing a great many fish and consulting many. fish- 
ermen, both amateur and professional, including whele- 
sale and retail fish dealers, the committee decided upon 
the following lengths below which it is made unlawful 
to take the respective kinds. of fish: i 


Black bass, pickerel, wall-eyed pike, or California: 
salmon or pike-perch, 12in.; brook trout, 6in.; rainbow’ 


trout, 8in.; white perch, 7%in.; yellow perch, gin.; pike, 
I5in.; rock or striped bass and taylor, rn. 


to the end of the caudal fin or tail. 

The bill makes it unlawful to catch diamond-back ter- 
rapin measuring less than Sin. on the under shell. A 
careful investigation made by a subcommittee of eastern 
shoremen showed conclusively that iarge numbers of 
small terrapin are annually destroyed by being confined 
in pounds during the summer. The diamond-back ter- 
rapin is rapidly disappearing, and it is evident that unless 
they are given a closed season, as with bass, they will 
soon disappear, All efforts to raise them in confinement 
have been utter failures, and the present system of fen- 
cing them in pounds merely results in large numbers of 
small, undersized terrapin being caught in the summer 
and held in unhealthy confinement, where a large per- 
centage die. 

The bill therefore makes it unlawful to catch terrapin 
of any size or to confine them in pounds between April 1 
and Nov. 1. 

The provisions of this bill which are of the most gen- 
eral interest and value to the great majority of fishermien 
of this State are the sections which are framed to 
prevent the outrageous destruction of small perch, 
rock, etc., by seine haulers, principally in the waters 
of Baltimore and Harford counties. Investigation 
shows that tons of these fish~are annually left to 
rot on the shores or are hauled away for manure after 
the marketable fish have been culled out. The practice 
at present is to haul the seine on dry land and permit 
all the small fish to die while the large ones are col- 
lected. 
used for food a dozen small perch or rock are wasted. 

It is perfectly practicable for the fish which are caught 
by the seine to be culled over in water not less than 
12in, deep, and by the exercise of little care the fishermen 
can prevent the death of the small fish. The bill there- 
fore makes it unlawful to land a seine in less than 12in. 
of water, and it is further made unlawful to so fish a 
seine that the small unmarketable fish perish. This will 
prevent the use of these delicious food fish for manuring 
purposes. The present excellent Fish Commissioners 
have already recognized the fact that the supply of perch 
has begun to fail, and last season the Commissioners be- 
gan to place perch in the bay. It will be an absurd illus- 
tration of the old saying “saving at the spigot and wast- 
ing at the bung hole” if the Commissioners spent large 
sums of money in placing perch free in the bay, and the 
public permits these same young fish to be caught and 
used for manure before they arrive at a marketable size. 

Gro. Dosain PENNIMAN, President. 


The Megantic Outlaw Taken In. 


Henry Lapouceur, the alleged game poacher of Me- 
gantic county, arrested by Detective Gladu, of the Na- 
tional Detective Agency, near Spaulding, on Wednes- 
day last, is in gaol at St. Joseph de la Beauce, awaiting 
trial there before Judge Angers on the joth inst. He has 
already confessed having killed a number of deer ‘in 
excess of the ‘statutory mit. In a remote and almost 
inaccessible region, the prisoner had been credited) by 
some of the country folk with the possession of all the 
virtues, dash and bravado of a Robin Hood. A supposed 
haughty contempt for the lawmakers and the police and 
a capacity to shoot unerringly helped magnify a prom- 
ising romance, terminated abruptly by the officers of the 
Montreal Fish and Game Club. ‘ 

Dr. Finnie, president of the club, instructed Mr. Gladu 
to spare no efforts in runhing Ladouceur to earth. The 
detective engaged the services of Joseph Renaud, a well- 
known carter. They entered the wilderness on the 14th 
inst., as hunters, and ingratiated themselves into the con- 
fidences of the country folk. Gladu had a canteen in his 
outfit, and how well he succeeded with his liquid is evi- 
denced by his success. The runaway of a countryman’s 
horse and the detective’s search for it brought him to the 
dwelling of Joseph Boulet, perched high on the moun- 
tain side. The hour was midnight. A rap brought La- 
douceur to the door. The hunter soon enjoyed good 
cheer with Gladu, whom he took for an American hunter. 

Gladu then left, agreeing to return next day. He mean- 





All fish: 
must be measured from the end of the nose or. snout* 


In this way for one marketable fish which is’ 





while hunted up Renaud, his assistant, and at dawn they 
proceeded to Boulet’s house. Ladouceur gave them a 
warm reception, and after bargaining he agreed to sell 
two caribou carcasses lying in the barn, to Gladu for $10 
each, and agreed to supply seven more at the same price. 
He boastfully related, so Gladu states, that this season 
he had made twenty kills with twenty-one cartridges. 
When pretending to produce the cash Gladu and his 
assistant, at a preconcerted signal, jumped on Ladouceur, 
and, clapping the handcuffs on his hands, made him a 
prisoner. The hunter was too dumbfounded to offer re- 
sistance. A heavy dagger was found in his possession. 
te says he is not exactly the terror he is described to 


Six other caribou carcasses belonging to Ladouceur 
were discovered in a hut in the bush twenty miles from 
the scene of the arrest —Montreal Star, Dec. 27. 


The Colorado Game Wardens. and 
the Ute Indians. 


Report of the Commission, 


Denver, Col., Dec. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: On 
Oct. 24, 1897, a posse of State game wardens came in 
conflict with a camp of White River Utes on Little Snake 
River, in the western part of Routt county, Col. The 
affair caused much controversy, and it was claimed by 
aur that the wardens were guilty of murdering the In- 

ians. 

The Governor of Colorado appointed a commission 
consisting of D. C. Beaman, of Denver; Charles’ E. 
Noble, of Colorado Springs, and Joshua Walbridge, of 
penne Springs, to investigate and report on the 
acts. 

_The commission spent fifteen days in the investigation, 
visiting the scene of the conflict, taking the evidence of 
the wardens and settlers, and then proceeded to the In- 
dian Ageny in Utah and took that of the Indians. Their 
1eport has been submitted, and shows that prior to going 
into Colorado to hunt the Indians had been informed by 
the agent that they had no right to do so in violation of 
the law, and that they would be arrested by the wardens; 
that the Indians paid no attention to the warning, and 
nearly 200 of them went into Colorado, and on their ar- 
rival said to settlers that they were not afraid of the war- 
dens or the “Buckskin Police,” as they called them, and 
that each cartridge was good for a ‘ Buckskin.” 

The wardens, ten in number, and two unarmed citizens 
came upon a camp consisting of twenty-seven bucks, 
squaws and pappooses, but only six or eight bucks and 
a few squaws were in camp at the time. 

The wardens found forty or fifty fresh deer hides, sev- 
eral beef hides and two fresh deer carcasses in the 
camp, and after about three hours’ parley with the In- 
dians, endeavoring to have the bucks peaceably submit 
to arrest or leave the State, which they’ refused to do, 
the wardens undertook to arrest them. The Indians re- 
sisted, one trying to shoot a warden, but the gun bein 
knocked aside the bullet hit a squaw. on top of the head, 
inflicting a scalp wound only; the Indian then clubbed 
his gun and knocked a warden down, while two more 
Indians made an attack with knives. The wardens opened 
fire with their revolvers, their Winchesters being on their 
horses, and killed two of the Indians and wounded a 
squaw in the arm who was shooting a revolver at the 
wardens. : 

The report finds that the Indians inaugurated the con- 
flict, and that from an attempt to arrest the Indians it 
was instantly resolved into a question of self defense by 
the wardens. > 

The report states that while these White River Utes 
inherited the love of hunting, the same blood probably 
transmitted the instincts and disposition manilested in 
the Meeker and Thornburg massacres, and concludes that 
branch of the case as follows: 

“It is no doubt true that in many respects these Indians 
are simple and uneducated, and in argument are entitled 
to have the benefit of their simplicity and ignorance. 
This they were awarded to the full limit. But there is 
no rule entitling an Indian in a physical conflict to any 
advantage over a white man, or requiring the latter to 
take greater chances of injury or death simply because 
his assailant is an Indian. 

“While it is cause for regret that any blood was shed, 
we conclude that after the first hostile assault by the In- 
dians the wardens were not bound nor required to await 
a further or successful attempt to kill or injure one of 
their number, and that in the conflict referred to the war- 
dens committed no offense against the law.” 

It is said that the Indians disregard the game laws 
whenever they come into. Colorado by killing deer at all 





seasons, and pay no attention to the limit or number pre- 


scribed by the law, 

The report also shows that in these annual incursions 
into Colorado the Indians terrorize and insult the women, 
and kill the settlers’ cattle, and says that as the object in 
removing the Indians from the reservation originally was 
toopen it to settlement and undisturbed occupancy by 

e@ whites, the Indians should not be allowed to come 

into Colorado at all. 
+ The Commissioner of Indian Affairs also sent an agent 
to investigate the affair, and he has reported in substance 
the same as the Colorado commission, so that it may be 
regarded as settled that the Indians were responsible for 
the conflict. D, C. Beaman. 


Quail in Louisiana. 

Oretousas, La,, Dec. 21.—The cover has been so rank 
up to the present time that it has been a disagreeable 
thing to attempt to shoot. Birds are plentiful this year. 
and some good bags have been made. The breeding 
season last summer was excellent and there is now lots 
of feed for the birds. We have had very few snipe and 


ducks; in fact, snipe and duck shwoting in this country 
are practically a ihing of the past. In, the future all 


our shooting will have to be confined to quail. Shooters 
are increasing so rapidly, and modern guns, shells, 
powder, etc., are coming into use so much that it will 
not. be many years before. quail will be .as scarce here ° 
as in many Eastern Statés.* ~~” asicy Sal Tb s 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Clock Stopped. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 1.—It is a singular fact, which I 
advance apropos of nothing. in particular, that this morn- 
ing when I arose to begin the pleasures of another year 
I found that the clock of the household had gone on 
strike, had folded its hands and quit work. This in itself 
is nothing wonderful about even an eight-day clock, but 
the odd feature is that the.hands were folded at precisely 
12 o'clock midnight (I had heard the hour of 11 struck 
as I sat near it reading). Some of my friends find in 
this a sign of great ill fortune, and advise me to sell the 
clock and take out more life insurance, but this is ob- 
viously foolish advise, and I find rather in this an omen 
of distinct good fortune and.an indication of a perpetual 
high noon of good luck for the next twelve months. 
think if I understood this game of policy I read about in 
the papers I should,go out and play it for twelves, with 
a certainty of breaking the bank. Whether this course 
would or would not be a wise one, and whether or not 
the clock should be held justified in stopping at this 
weird hour of midnight on New Year’s eve, are questions 
which might perhaps best be referred to the “Man in the 
Clock Tower,” who should be passing wise in matters 
of this sort. My own explanation of the occurrence is 
that, following some line of obscure communication be- 
tween the mind of man and the matter of things such as 
we do not yet fully understand, the clock simply followed 
a mental impression of my own, I remember saying to 
myself, as I looked at the bright new face of Forest AND 
Srream in the New Year's number, “She struck twelve 
this time.” Which I submit to be a fact. Not that she 
can’t do it again. I suppose the clock overheard the re- 
mark and perhaps misunderstood it. 


Snow, 


The other day, to continue my household words, when 
I arose in the morning, I found my sleeping room about 
half full of snow. It lay in a big heap in one corner on 
the tessellated marble floor, andcovered up to some depth 
the rich color of the Oriental rugs, t> say nothing of 
specking a few objets d’art and getting in my slippers 
some. It is one of my theories that a fellow ought to sleep 
as near out of doors as he can, and in this case the snow 
came in through the window to help out the realism. 
For a moment I thought of the pine woods, of the Yel- 
lowstone, the Rockies, but sat down, sad at the contrast. 
In the city you turn on the steam and are sick; in the 
woods you hustle quaking asp and are well. In the 
woods you take your snowshoe to shovel*snow out of 
your bed or your house, but in the city you have to get 
a dust pan, and ne’er a pine bough near for a broom. 
Law me! how I did wish it was the real snow of the 
mountains, that morning, and not this second-hand city 
snow. Not that we should blame it, for it was probably 
doing its best. 

I have often had occasion in these columns to speak of 
the virtues of a winter vacation trip, not one to be spent 
in the house, but out of doors in camp. Really winter sis 


have most fun out of doors. At no time is exercise so 
beneficial to the physical man as in the cold and purified 
air of the winter woods, and moreover he is obliged to 
take his exercise then whether he wants it or not, as our 
good mothers used to take us by the nose at the time of 
sulphur or “spring medicine” and force us to swallow it 
willy-nilly, At no time are the woods so beautiful as in 
winter, when they are white and clean-starched in na- 
ture’s laundry, and at no time is it so pleasant to go hunt- 
ing or just go walking. Although the winter season is 
usually closed to the hunter of our ordinary game, he 
may turn trapper or naturalist, or perhaps be lucky 
enough to hunt. where his conscience need not suffer. 
Then, as he goes abroad over the clean surface of the 
earth, there lies the record of it all written before him. He 
can tell, though he be a tenderfoot, the numbers or the 
nature of the game the country holds, and so his oe 
may rise—indeed, unduly rise, for to the observer of the 
tracks in the snow it seems sometimes that the animal 
that made them must be then ana there present, or very 
near at hand. Only by long practice may he know by a 
look how far away is the deer or the lynx or the mouse 
or the rabbit which made the marks in the snow. It is 
a vast, bewildering, fascinating cryptogram that nature 
writes on the snow for man to try to read. Under it 
lie the Signe mae dead leaves, which now you have 
forgotten with all signs of decay, seeing about you only the 
deathless evergreens and the whiteness which predicts 
no green and no decadent yellow. 

Under it lies the earth, with its commonplace foot- 
marks worn in so deep that the rain cannot wipe them out. 
Under it lie the old trenches-of the camp-fires, and the 
chips and cuttings, and the bottles and tin cans—gone 
utterly now, so that the world is new and all quite your 
own to discover. You see few camp-fires now, and you 
have no danger from wandering bullets in the woods. 
You hear no talking or shouting of tenderfeet in the 
woods, for most of the tenderfeet, thank heaven, are home 
by the steam radiators now. It’s your own world, and 
yours only because it is winter and because the snow has, 
come. How silent and lovable it is, with only the chirp; 
of some strange bird, the creak of an ice-laden tree, the 
caw of a jay or the croak of a crossing raven. You see 
far, hear far, breathe far. You cannot suspect corks or 
can-openers. Strangest of all, you are quite happy and 
comfortable. You are not cold. You have found a new 
world, and a new man to inhabit it—a man, perhaps, who 
will thenceforth think far less of trips cut and dried, to 
pores cut and dried, with guides cut and dried, and 

is sport mapped out for him, and his work all done for 
‘im, and after all is said his fun had for him by some one 
Ise. As against the pleasures of a summer or fall trip, 
sose of a winter trip are as Hyperion to a satyr, as ten 
.© one, as dollars to doughnuts, or anything else which 
is conventional and convincing by way of comparison. 
This statement should not rashly set down as wrong 
until fully Pare out by practical experience. For one, 
when I tell the beads of my trips of many years, those 
which mark the winter camps are biggest and brightest 
of them all. 

Let no man sit down and shiver. Let no man say that 


the advent of the ice closes the sporting year, for it but 
begins the best of it. The cap and tunic and the belt and 
snowshoe are as legitimate equipment as the bloody can- 
vas coat. It is by no means necessary always to be kill- 
ing. What is necessary is to be a man, in every way, 
and the physical man seems to have got here a little the 
best of us. What is necessary is to be a man unmindful 
of nerve tonics and spring medicines when the snow 
has gone, a man with lungs not tuil of smoke and soot, 
and with a brain not tuil of kinks and hard knots 
when the grass comes green again. The terrors of win- 
ter, forsooth! Kather iet us speak of the terrors of steam- 
heated houses, with tesseliatea tioors and objets d’art. 
‘Lhat’s what is the matter with this country. Look at Gaul. 


Jumping Carp. 


A few weeks ago 1 reported an occurrence at Fish 
Lake, ind., where large schoois of fish, supposed to be 
Carp, Were seen icapmg ail Over a part ot the lake. My 
recuiiection 1s that 1 spoke rather duubungiy over the 
Carp supposition, as 1 nad never known that the carp 
was a icaping hsh. Now | am giaa to say that 1 have 
reason lor Chauging that lack of knuwiedge on the havits 
ol the carp. esterday Mr. b. b. Wanicis, president of 
the 1LoOucsion Ciub, ui Chicago, came imto the rOxKREST 
AND SIKEAM Uluce 4d tlooK up Us Ygucstion Ol carp 
breaking water, reierring to the pubucauon ot the alure- 
Said incident, 

“1 have no doubt at all that the fish were carp,” said 
he. “bora jong ume | thought that the carp never rose 
above the suriace, and usuaiiy kept on the bottom, but 
last tali { earned otherwise. My iittle son and myself 
were walking along the bank of the Little Calumet Kiver, 
on the grounds ot the ‘loileston Club, and stopped for 
a moment at the dam, below which lay quite a good-sized 
pool of water a tew feet in depth. 1n some manner the 
dog which accompanied us slipped and fell into the pool, 
spiashing and swimming about for a moment. As he 
spiashed in a number ot other splashes arose all about 
him, and over a dozen good-sized carp sprang clear out 
of the water, all headed not from but toward the dog, 
which might naturally have been frightened at them. 
The boy screamed out, for he thought his dog was going 
to be eaten up. Ui course the carp sank at once, and aiter 
that the water was so muddy | could see nothing, I 
don’t know why these fish should have shown this pecu- 
liar action, but I do know they were carp, and that they 
leaped high above the water, showing clear and plain.” 

‘Lhis is one of the most curious things I ever heard 
about the carp. At first thought it would appear that the 
despised fish were showing pretty game qualities when 
it tries to eat a live dog, but this is hardly a fair explana- 


tion of the singular actions. Everyone has seen how fish’ 


in a hatchery pool or an aquarium will plunge for a cen- 
ter where they think food has been thrown or where it 
customarily is thrown, and very likely this may have been 
the explanation of the conduct of the carp, whether they 
had ever been fed at that point or not. A bass will swifn 
at once toward a ripple which it thinks is caused by a 
frog, and the bigger the splash your live bait makes the 


-better for your catch. Perhaps it is so with carp, though 
the healthiest time of year, and the time when one @in “ 


I must confess they must have more nerve than I ever 
credited them with if they swim toward a whole live dog 
when he falls in the water. All this is contrary te the 
commonly accepted idea of these fish, and hence it is 
very interesting. 


The Tolleston Lawsuits. 


Mr. Daniels told me that the last suit against the Tol- 
leston CJub had been taken to the Supreme Court of the 
Ajnited, States, where the club hopes to win, though the 

} can hardly be expected in less than a year or 
Awo. By error of the attorney the club delayed this ap- 
peal over sixty days, and thus temporarily lost possession 
of the land in litigation, the famous Clough tract of about 
600 acres over which so much trouble has arisen. The 
Indiana Supreme Court held that Clough ‘could hold 
ground to the center of the stream, and not be confined 
by the edge of the marsh. Of course this allowed Clough 
to take out all that part of the dam which was on his land, 
and half the dam being gone was tke same as no dam 
at all, though the club left its half standing where it 
was. Meantime the club has left about 1,700 acres of 
its best marsh, and it has devised a way of flooding this 
by windmills and ditches. Tolleston Club by no means 
intends to abandon its rights or its property in this 
much-contested shooting ground. The locality is very 
dear to many of the older members of the club, to say 
nothing of the principle at stake. So far as the principle 
of preserve protection is concerned, the fight of this club 
is one of great public interest in sportsmanship. Though 
Tolleston Club has always been quiet and has avoided 
notoriety, its fight is really the — of all sportsmen, and 
all sportsmen must hope for its final victory. 


Michigan Partridge and Quail. 

Mr. W. C. Held writes me-interestingly about Michi- 
gan partridge and quail: 

“The article which appeared in Forest anD STREAM 
a short time ago, describing your hunt in Michigan, 
proved quite interesting to me,” he ange. 

“T was in a locality this fall which I call a good par- 
tridge country, it being nothing unusual to start from 
forty to sixty partridges in a day’s tramp. One day I 
bagged sixteen from 1 o'clock to dusk. Where birds are 
so plentiful I never care to hunt all day.- One could start 
from the house at 9 A. M. and return home by 3 o’clock 
and have all the shooting one could wish for. 

“I carried my-camera with me most of the time, an 
often would take a snap at the dog while on point and 
then bag the bird when flushed, but frequently the birds 
would not lie long enough for one to get a shot, either 
with gun or camera. 

“I made a shot this fall which I think will not be re- 
peated by me very soon. A bevy of quail flushed at the 
edge of a black ash weep I fired at a single bird and 
killed it, the dog retrieved it, and I then went over to a 
little ridge where the birds had scattered. When I reached 
the place I ordered the dog on, when he suddenly came 
to a half point and then picked up a dead bird. I sent him 
out again and he brought another, and he went out twice 
more, each time bringing a dead quail, making five with 


the one shot. Another singular thing was that all of the: 
five birds were males. 

-I think our quail shooting should not commence until 
Nov. 1, then one would get nothing but fair-sized birds. 
Now the shooting commences Oct. 1, and some of the 
birds are too small and easy to shoot. One of our shvot- 
ers says he flushed several bevies in' October that looked 
like bugs.” 

Gave him a Watch. 


The deputy game wardens of North Dakota made State 
Warden Geo. E. Bowers a Christmas present of a hand- 
some gold watch, with a suitable inscription within 
the cover. The shooting public might also very well 
give Mr. Bowers at least a vote of thanks for his very 
able work of the past ‘season, which has helped the shoot- 
ing for all who have sought the big open preserves of 
the prairie State. 


The Game Wardens’ Convention. 


The game wardens’ convention at Chicago on Feb. 7 
bids fair to hold a considerable interest. We shall have 
here the wardens of Minnesota,.North Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan at least and probably others. The 
question of game protection was never before so widely 
advertised or wisely agitated as it is now. 


The Vindication. 


In regard to the “vindication” of the game wardens in 
the Ute killing affair in Colorado there seems already 
to be cropping out a slight divergence of belief. Rev. 
M. W. Reed, of Denver, proposes to take up the matter 
at a later date, as soon as he has access to the official 
report. The Salt Lake Tribune in the course of editorial 
comment on the commissioner’s report says: 

“This recommendation, if carried out, would make the 
Indian a nondescript, neither fish nor fowl nor flesh;.he 
could neither hunt according to his hereditary rights 
and treaties with the Government, nor exercise the same 
prerogatives as an American citizen. Altogether, Mr. 
Reynolds's report is a marvel of sophistry and careful 
avoidance of facts—totally at variance with the testimony 
which he forwarded with it. 

“In reading the testimony of the wardens and Indians, 
and according to those present when the latter were ex- 
amined, there seems no justification whatever in his as- 
sumption that the Indians fired the first shot. All of the 
wardens say that they think that such was the case, but 
none of them—not even Wilcox—asserts so positively, 
while, on the contrary, all of the Indians are unanimous 
in their statement that they were not only the last to 
attempt shooting, but that their arms were where they 
could not reach them. Altogether, while the report is a 
disappointment in that it appears to give only the Col- 
orado wardens’ side of the story. it is quite as much a 
surprise, as impartial treatment was expected.” 


Work of the Wardens, 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, Dec. 24, a box of ducks con- 
signed to Ender & Ender, of Chicago, was seized by 
warden Garn after it was received by the Pacific Express 
Company, the game being confiscated and sold. 

At Mt. Vernon, IIl., Dec. 29, warden Slocum arrested 
W. C. Merritt, Henry P. Price, of Bellerive; Geo. Camp- 
bell, A. McCreary anu B. F. Goosetree, of another town, 
ali on different charges of violation of the game laws. 
Warden Slocum is trying to stop the ~— shipping of 
quail from that section to the markets of Chicago. 

At Pueblo, Col., warden McLean and deputy Willi- 
ford made a regular round of the butcher shops and 
stores, and confiscated a large amount of illegal game, 
givine it to the charitable institutions of the place. 
should call this sort of thing very much better than our 
Illinois way of selling this game at auction. The selling 
of such game: puts money in the pocket of the warden, 
and so pays him for his work, it is true, but it is ‘a very 
risky clause this to have in any law, for it makes an ugly 
loophole. It was under this confiscation and sale clause 
of our law that the once famous suits were brought 
against H. Clay Merritt in the Kewaunee game cases— 
probably the worst bungled prosecution that ever hap- 
pened under any game laws. Had Merritt been fined and 
the birds given away or destroyed, the whole matter 
would have been well ended, with no charges or counter 
charges of any sort left possible. (Merritt appealed from 
the Appellate Court to the Supreme Court of the State, 
which has recently affirmed the lower court, thus finally 
defeating Merritt and upholding the old Magner case 
of Illinois, often cited on this question, which holds that 
game cannot be legally held in possession after the close 
of the legal season, no matter how or where obtained.) 

At St. Paul, on Dec. 23, Henry Merrill Peck was fined 
$30 for having in possession three illegal partridges. 

The Stock Gasuten Convention of Colorado advertised 
a big barbecue, aftersthe fashion of the old days. In the 
old days it was permitted to have elk and antelope direct 
from the country round about. Not so to-day, and 
though the elk were shown to come from a private herd, 
Commissioner Swan at once started queries about the 
dozen barbecued antelope which were placarded.as part 
of the feast. : 

In Ohio the farmers are kicking about tne rabbit law, 


. which they say should allow them to hunt rabbits all the 


time. The plea is put forward that the rabbits eat the 
raspbetry bushes. Yes, methinks I see a flock of rabbits, 
each with a long, thorny festoon of briery r vine: 
hanging out of his mouth and marching across the 
country like an army of invasion. “Let us be protected 
against the rabbits. 

They are kicking in Indiana, near Muncie, because the 
hard winter has killed the quail in thousands. A coat of 
ice has covered-up the fields, and the quail are’ taking to 
the stacks and barns. This is the way quail are thinned 
out suddenly sometimes, and the matter is indeed one 
for regret. 

Not contented with having the worst game law on 
earth, so far as oppression to the sportsman is concerned, 
Iowa is beginning to talk of farmers’ leagues similar to 
oom notary snomaieg: in sariene of Ohio. The Lemars 

tinel takes up this subject, saying among’ other 
things: “The town hunter is usually a pot-hunter.” But 
is he? And is he after all a whit better or worse or dif- 
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ferent. from his fellow who lives on a:farm?::One is as 
good:asthe,other, and they ought to respect each other 
and: each other's rights: and preferences, all subject to 
the law... The-farmers have ‘a right to ese leagues. 
The “town hunters” have-a-right*to break into them by 
so strong a showing of a sense of justice and courtesy 
that the farmers shall feel themselves helpless to resist a 
reasonable request. And every closed farm, every closed 
State, is a game hatchery. Hous. 
1206 Bovce Buitpine, Chicago. 


Close of the Maine Season. 


Boston, Jan. 3, 1898.—The last week of the Maine big 
game season was a poor one for the hunters, A little 
snow in most sections, and this frozen to a crust, made 
hunting extremely difficult. J. H. Jones tried the deer 
a few miles out from Buckfield last week, but they could 
not be reached. Mr. Jones has not yet got over a shock 
to his nerves, recei from the nearness he came to a 
terrible accident. His Brother carried a new rifle, with 
“expansive bullet.” ‘This they resolved to try on a target, 
as. they came up the railroad track from a hunting trip. 
A log with a white spot on it showed well from the. track 
a number of rods ahead. This Mr. Jones took good aim 
at and pulled the trigger. Some fault in pumping in the 
shell caused the weapon to miss fire. While he was fix- 
ing the trouble, preparatory to trying again, a Canadian- 
Frenchman got up from behind the log. He had stopped 
to light his pipe out of the wind. Had the rifle done its 
work the terrible “expansive bullet” would have nearly 
torn him in pieces. No more shooting at targets for 
Mr. Jones till he is sure of what there is behind them, 

Mr. J. Humphreys and Mr. S. T. Morton came back 
to Boston Saturday from a week’s hunting in Aroostook 
county. They brought no deer, but considerable expe- 
rience with cold weather and attempting to approach big 
gate over a crashing crust. A special from Bangor sug- 
gests that for the entire season about 7,500 deer have been 
killed in the State, with 250 moose and 100 caribou. Of 
this game two-thirds have been transported by rail, of 
which thete is a fast time record. The other third is 
estimated, and doubtless the estimate is too'low. 

The record of game transported over the Bangor & 
Aroostook for the entire season, with the exception of 
the last day, is as follows: 

Oct. Nov. Dec. Total. 


Tie li ce weased ects Goce cetece 1,246 1,023 371 2,640 
BIGGIE. iii os cdcctvccdcwevesedivesie 37 
COPIA a ulcs cb od pn ce dcogecssooncee 20 24 


Following are the figures showing the kill in previous 
years: 


Deer. Moose. Caribou. 
45 i) 


MEE, 66594) 0 pengeys co eDh ecnewiaude<idecdeye 1,681 12 

DUE eben bop 0 eee Gan casdatnchcaeddndersnaven 2,245 133 is 

_ By the above. figures it will be seen that the increase 
in deer killed is most remarkable, and the increase has 
been as great all over the State as in Aroostook county. 
Moose and caribou have both fallen off in numbers taken. 
Commissioner Carleton is reported as,saying that it is 
only a question of a very short time when the moose and 
caribou will all have disappeared from the hunting 
grounds of Maine, and his views are altogether prob- 
able. SPECIAL. 





Game as a Source of Revenue. 


Currituck Sounp, N. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
An article from the pen of Mr. Charles Hallock, of whose 
acquaintance we are proud, in your issue of Dec. 11, has 
caused us to do a little figuring on game as a source of 
revenue. On the banks of Currituck Sound, both sides 
of'it, from the Virginia line to the Dare County, N. C., 
line; live about 700 men who live by hunting five months 
inthe year, from Nov. 1 to March 31. In fact, they are 
generally very poor people, and have no other means of 
support save the growing of a little Indian corn for 
bread, and to feed pigs, irom which their meat is ob- 
tained. Two hundred of these men use batteries, or 
sink-boxes two men to the box, and kill on an average 
$500 Worth of game to the battery, or a total of $50,000; 
wa the other 500 shoot from bush-blinds and points, 
and kill on an average $200 worth to the hunter, or 
$100,000. This is an income of $150,000 to the eastern 
side of this county during half the year, that could in no 
other way I know of earn $10,000. 

Mr. Hallock speaks of protecting deer and bear near 
New Berne, which is a “veritable Eden” for that game 
and many other kinds. His plan of buying Bog Banks for 
a preserve is a capital one, and I trust will be done 
speédily. The old Gallop place, just north of Nag’s 
Head, was purchased about three years ago by a gentle- 
man from Newark, N. J., and to-day is alive with deer, 
simply because they are protected, I am not paid to 
boom lands near New Berne, N. C., or any other sec- 
tion, but there is no country in America so well adapted 
for preserves of this kind as eastern North Carolina, 
from the Virginia line to and just below New Berne., 
Mr. Hallock is perfectly right about protection, too. 
There should be a short season, though, when the game 
might be sold. When God created Adam and placed 
him in the Garden of Eden He did not fill his pockets 
full of money, but, according to a sermon by John Jasper, 
of Richmond, Va., after he had sinned threw him over 
the fence and told him to go and work for a living. . Give 
the people of this section two months—December and 
January, or November and December—when they may 
go work for a living, CuRRITUCK. 


Long-Range Rifles in the Woods, 

Irvine, Dee. 27—~Editor Forest and Stream: 1 have 
looked in vain in the columns of our dear old paper for 
some note of warning from some able pen regarding the 
use in the woods of the small-caliber rifles, i, e., the .30-30 
Government, or any of the heavily charged nitro, steel- 
jacket bullets. While well adapted for the purpose in- 
tended—that is, for defense in war, or possibly on such 
und as Mr. Hough describes in his article on goat 





unting, or on the great plains of the West—for use in 
the woods of Michigan or any other State where hun- 
dreds of hunters go during the open season for deer, I 
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claim they ate a dangerous arm. They have 4’ range 

of 2,000yds., or a killing force at almost tw6 miles, and 

are too Often in the hands of men new to the woods, 

with little or no knowledge of the art of properly shoot- 

ing large game. 

| Again, few know how easy it is for the steel-capped - 
bullet to deflect from its true course, if touching some 
twig or limb or rock or the ground. During the first 
nine days of the open season for deer in the upper part 
of Michigan there were nine men-shot, some mistaken 
for deer, but others killed by these long-range small 
bullets. Nine men in the first nine days killed—a man 
a day. I have also knowledge of others killed or 
wounded during the rest of the open season, and all in 
the Upper Peninsula. Now, it is bad enough to have a 
lot of fools in the woods who will shoot at any object 
their excited minds conceive to be fur or feather, but 
when you arm them with the modern rifle, designed at 
first only for modern war, it is almost suicide to venture 
into the wilds of nature when the law is off on our large 
game. 

For my part I could never conceive the use of a more 
killing gun for deer than the .38-55, .40-60, .44-40 or 
.45-60. individually I think the .40-60 about right. But 
I have killed more deer with the now laughed at .44-40. 
This year I had a friend who took with him a .44-40 and 
got all the law allowed him—two deer with three shots— 
and got out for home again, staying only four days. He 
fully intended hunting small game, but fear of life and 
limb caused him to get. 

At what distance, pray, does the average would-be 
deer-slayer imagine deer are killed?, From the kind of 
gun the majority carry, | should guess something like 
a mile. As. the law now stands, killing in the lakes is 
forbidden. There are no large plains to hunt over. What 
then does a man want of a gun like the .23. or .3ocal., 
where the trees, scrubs, etc., limit the good. shooting to 

ds, and under? Is it because. he thinks he is.surer 
of a kill with a small caliber? I'am sure one does not 
require a more deadly arm than the 3855 or .40-60 for 
such game as is found in Michigan or. Wisconsin. Then 
why. cause bloodshed and death *by using guris intended 
for another purpose? I say, keep the 8 and 10-penny 
nail-drivers out of the woods, ; 

BRIAN THE STILL-HUNTER. 

Dac, 11, ‘ , 

[This subject was discussed at some lerigth*in our 
columns in the autumn of 1896; it appears to have been 
given some thought by the Man in the Clock Tower, 

who wrote of it in his column of Dec. 11.] 


In the Month of December. 


OPECANCANOUGH, the last great chief of the Taskinas, 
has bidden his blood brothers to hunt and feast with him 
in the month of the ripened maize at his lodge on’ fl 
banks of the mighty York River in old Virginia. 
of a now withered tribe, he had brought ‘toget! 
otank from the fertile region now called Charlotte county, 
deep versed in forest lore and weighty among the sages; 
Pamunkey, of the tribe which to this-day pays yearly 
tribute to the Commonwealth of Virginia, known on 
the trail as He-who-shoots-deer-on-the-jump, and an 
Algonquin from Massachusetts Bay who had camped 
many nights with Opecancanough. These were old 
friends, and although the red men were gifted with the 
taciturnity of their race all had that rare communiéh of 
mind which conveys thought almost without the medium 
of speech. ; 

The lodge was one which Soe had built, 
with toil and patience, in which to pass the remaining 
days of his declining years, planted on a bluff from 
which the eye could see from the coufluence of the Pa- 
munkey and Matapony rivers down stream to what is 
now Yorktown. Here, deserted by his squaws, and with 
one faithful follower, the old chief sat him down in peace 
to wait the end. 

The woods were filled with deer, the shore was lined 
with plump and tempting black duck, with here and there 
-a canvasback, most delicious of his tribe, the gobble of 
the wild turkey echoed through the trees, and although 
the quail and partridge were not plenty there lingered 
hidden beneath the mud at the river's brink the most del- 
icate and succulent morsel of all, the famed York River 
oyster, juicy and invigorating. Think then if, with the 
prospective feasting and sport as well thus offered them, 
the guests delayed their coming. ; 

A frail bark was drawn up on the bank in which under 
the guidance of Algonquin they skimmed the mirror-like 
surface of the water or sped like the gull before the gale. 
Long, tiring mornings passed in the chase, followed by 
nights of feasting to repletion, and smoking together the 
spirit soothing Indian weed to repay the enforced ab- 
stemiousness of the day, varied occasionally by shivering 
for hours in a grassy blind to wait the whirring duck, 
made up of the tale of the week’s pleasure. And so ‘they 
separated, each man stronger and sounder in body and 
mind, the one to seek the bleak Northern coast, the 
others to regain their quiet and sequestered wigwams, 
there to regale their wondering squaws and pappooses 
with imaginative tales of their mighty feats on the banks 
of the York. THE ALGONQUIN, | 


i 
Currituck Game.! 208 
Water Livy, N. C., Dec. 29—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Old Boreas came howling out from the right 
point of the compass yesterday and the shooting .was fine. 
Large bags of ruddy ducks, redheads, and canvasbacks 
were made. We have just learned that the old Currituck 
Club members have had the finest sport this season they 
have had for many years. The Swan Island people too 
have had good sport. There are more canvasbacks in 
Currituck Sound to-day than we have seen for ten years 
at any one time, Quail are also abundant. The natives 
at Currituck are very anxious about the agitation all over 
the country to stop the sale of game. I can hardly see 
what would become of them. : 
Large-mouth black bass are not so plentiful here this 
season on account of the salt water in the Sound, but 
= there are sometimes as many as 10,000lbs. taken in a 
y: 
Our game laws are well kept this season, with few ex- 
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ceptions, and Squire A. B. Midgett hasn’t business 
enough to keep him at home. He shot with me yesterday 
and killed forty ruddy ducks, redheads and other kinds, 
bringing them down right and left with unerring aim. 

_ We hear that the Albemarle and Pamlico. sounds are 
literally. filled with ducks, but the water is too broad and 
deep, and they are safe. Currituck. 


Adam and his Musket. 


Editor Forest and: Stream: 

In the last issue of Forest AnD STREAM. “The Man in 
the Clock Tower” mentions the picture of Adam shooting 
ducks with a musket in the Garden of Eden, credits the 
illustration to an old Dutch Bible, and ‘asks’ to ‘be put’on 
the track of the pictures. ‘While regretting that'I cannot 
supply the desired information, I do not doubt the’ ex- 
istence of such an illustration, and can. tell of another 
fully as curious. i 

Two years ago in Catskill ban, there. wae taken 
down an old stone house, built for Madame Jane’ Dies, 
in 1763, and commonly called the Old Stone Jug, the fine 
old building having at one period of-its existences been 
used as the village jail. The fireplaces in’the dra 
room of the Jug were bordered by tile made’ in Hollatid, 
and decorated with Scriptural» scenes. One of these 
ancient tiles represents the raising of Lazarus, who 
comes from his tomb with a Dutch flag over his shoul- 
der. This tile is still in ; is in-one of 
European galleries a Dutch painting of the crucifixion, 
showing a Dutch landscape; with windmills in back- 
ground. The figures are dressed in Dutch clothing of 
the artist’s period: These old Dutch painters were’ in 
the habit of representing life as they knew it, and meant 
no irreverence, A: C. Storr. 








Sea and Biver Fishing. 
Camp of the “Lone Kingfisher.” 


Little Presque Isle River, Michigan. 
Brer Doc.: 


*In answer to your request for an account of my 
“troutin’ ~ last summer to. the little Presque Isle 
River, I will try and scrape together, from memory, @ 
few of the happenings and episodes thereunto appertain- 
ing, and put them in some sort of shape for you, just to 
ease the yearnin’ that is no doubt’ keeping you from 
enjoying your proper and necessary rest o’ nights, and 
your good wife in a state of perturbation regarding the 
“equilibrium” of your mind—as Dick Mc——— would 
sa 





y: : 

It is hardly. necessary to remind you of our ride in 
Ormes’s eo from the main camp of.the Kingfishers 
on Presque Isle Lake, over that road in to Marenisco— 
yqu and I and old Temp, you and Temp on your way 
home and I to the promised land o’ trout, four miles 
west of the station, where I expected to stay a week in 
the woods alone, 

When I got on the 12:19 P. M. train. with my camp- 
ing outfit, leaving you and Temp standing on the plat- 
form waiting for the train that would start you the other 
way to home and work, I felt that I had the best end of 
the bargain, for a week in the woods, along a trout 
stream, even by one’s self, is worth just the fifty-one 
other weeks of the year, with no woods or streams or 
lakes in sight to make you forget the cares and worries 
of life, 

I noted the wistful expression that came into your 
eyes, and old Temp’s, and felt sorry for you and d 
that both of you had another week at your disposal, so 
you could go along and share my camp and help me eat 
trout. But I “compromised” with my disappointment, 
as I have with many others, and fell to speculating on 
how the stream would look, picturing to myself ‘a quiet 
pool here and there along its winding course where 
lurked, mayhap, a wary old trout, and wondering the 
while if the camping place near the railroad that | had 
been told of would prove as good as represented, 

Conductor Wall (may his shadow never grow less) 
stopped the train and let me off with my outfit just at 
the beginning of a “cut,” a matter of to0yds. beyond the 
trestle bridge that crosses the narrow stream, and there, 
at the top of the bank, was a camp of “three gentlemen 
from Chicago,” as I learned shortly after, with our friend 
John McLaughlin,.of Marenisco, acting as their guide, 
cook and camp-keeper, : 

I made a mental note of this as another triflin’ disap- 
pointment, as I bad hoped to spend a week there with 
only the chipmunks, the bluejays and an occasional - 
fisher along the stream for companions; and here at the 
very. outset I was confronted with company in short 
breeches .and: leggins and a well-appointed cam 
made me feel. that I was only a cipher “on the face o’ 
this livin’ airth.” , 

McLaughlin introduced me to them—two doctors—and 
the other one just a plain, common sort of a mortal with- 
out any handle or prefix to his name whatsoever. .We 
fell into a brief, constrained sort of a conversation, but 
they seemed .to be encompassed with.such an air of, ex- 
sclusiveness and self-consciousness that I felt more than 
ever that I was a cipher, and I was glad to make,.my 
excuses and go in search of the spring and camping place 
that Ormes-had told me about, and which McLaughlin 
now pointed me to, Fhe : 

I shouldered t!. big canvas bag containing my tent 
and bedding, and following a hard beaten. path for a 
hundred yards nearly south came to a magnificent spring 
gushing out at the foot of a low hill, and back up to the 
right, only three or four rods away, I found a level, open 
‘spot, surrounded by woods and bushes, that was exactly 
to my pleasement for my camp. Another trip for the 
box corteiaing my cooking utensils and provisions, and 
another trip for the axe and rod case, and I was 
“sweatin’ like a hoss” and ready to go to work making 
camp. a 


* A copy of a letter written to Dr, A, E, Elliott, of Lodi, Ohio, 2 
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During all the portaging of my outfit from the railroad 
to the camping place, the “three gentlemen from Chi- 
cago” hati very considerately refrained from obtruding 
themselves on my notice, sticking closely to their carhp 
inStead, as if afraid of giving offense if they offered to 
give ine a lift in hoisting the cdhvas bag or provision box 
on my shoulder. 

After cogitatin’ a good deal over that episode I have 
come to the conclusion that there is nothing lovelier 
than a good supply of good fellowship and courtesy to 
your fellow man to take to the woods with you, and u I 
ever have a good chance I am going to take some along 
and try it, but I am afraid I may never hope to attain to 
the standard of the Chicago party in social ethics for 
the woods and camp; I yield them the palm in advance. 

I cut some tent poles in the swamp between the foot 
of the ridge and the river, a ridge pole and two crotched 
uprights for it to rest in, and had just got it set up when 
one of them came up the bank and asked if he could be 
of any assistance. The tent had just fallen down, as I 
had not driven the sharpened ends of the uprights far 
enough into the ground to hold while I drove the corner 
pins, and I was standing looking at the wreck, wonder- 
ing what to do next. We set it up again, he holding it 
till I had driven a pin at each corner, when, after a few 
minutes of desultory chat he went back to the camp, and 
I saw no more of them after that except once or twice 
when they passed along the path below to the spring for 
weet McLaughlin usually doing that part of the camp 
work, 

I cut a balsam sapling and stripped a lot of boughs, 
which I shingied along one side of the little tent till they 
looked about right, and then with the rubber piano 
cover, a cotton mattress doubled, a pair of blankets and a 
big comfort, I made a bed that was simply perfection, 
and then I rolled over it two or three times to make 
sure there were no humps in it that would move me to 
make a few remarks during the night. 

Next I wanted a table, and this I made by flatting with 
the axe 4 or 5ft. of the — of a fallen tree 6 or 8it. 
in front of the tent, which had been chopped down by 
some former camper, seemingly for my especial benefit. 
Then I made a scaffold of poles about sit. high, near 
the log, on which I placed the provision box, to be out 
of reach of porcupines and other varmints; drove some 
nails in a tree on which to hang ’the frying-pan and other 
kitchen furniture, and lastly I made a fireplace handy to 
the table, cut, enough firewood to last a day or so, and 
sat down on the log—I had forgotten to bring a camp 
stool—to smoke and survey my work. I was Satisfied 
with it and happy as a chipmunks The Camp of ye Lone 
Kingfisher was complete from a solid-comfort outlook, 
and I rested and smoked some more. . 

I was congratulating myself in a selfish sort of way, 
as I made it out afterwards, that I was to have this 
camping spot all to myself, when the train from the 
West stopped, and directly after three men and a boy 
of ten or eleven years came trooping up the path past 
my “front yard” and dropped a lot of camping duffle in 
the larger open space 15 or 2oyds. to my right, separated 
only by a narrow strip of low bushes and briers that 
grew near my tent. : 

As the last one reached the top of the slope, with a 
sheet-iron camp stove on his shoulder, he hailed me: 
“Hello, partner, where ye from? Come over and get 
acquainted.” 

“come over,” and when relieved of his load he turned 
and said: “My name is Thomas; this (pointing to the 
smaller of the three) is Mr. Jensen, and this (with a 
flourish of his arm toward a jolly, good-natured Dutch- 
man) is Mr. Schreiber—George Schreiber—and_ here’s 
my boy. Now what’s your name, and where are ye 
from?” 


I gave up my name, where I was from, with the fur- 
ther information that I dropped off the west-bound train 
and had about got my camp fixed up, and that I had 
come over from the camp of the Kingfishers on Presque 
Isle Lake for a week’s trout fishing. 

“All by yourself?- Well, I guess you're all right; there 
ain’t many fellers that would come over here to camp 
alone for a week. But come, boys, let’s put up that tent.” 

They had but one tent, and that was soon up, the stove 
set up, their bed made, and their camp was finished. By 
this time we were all on the best of terms, and as long 
as they stayed we “neighbored” together as if we had 
been old friends for years, exchanging commodities and 

ood fellowship to the benefit, I trust, of all concerned. 
“hey were the very best of camp neighbors, and I was 
glad they were there, and sorry when they went away. 

They had come over from Bessemer for a few days to 
fish a little for trout, incidentally, but mainly to pick 
blueberries in a big patch a couple of miles back, up the 
railroad. 

They were off early every morning and back in the 
evening in time to catch a few trout, maybe, and get 
their supper in the twilight or by the light of the camp- 
fire, and ri little of them except in the evenings; but 
when we got around the fire after supper was over, it was 
better than a seat in the gallery to listen to the quaint 
yarns of Schreiber, one of the drollest, best-natured, fun- 
loving Dutchmen that ever turned the English language 
upside down. He was high and low comedian, and the 
whole show, and kept the audience in great good humor 
till the fire would burn down and it was time to go to 
bed. Mav he never grow old. 

By the time their camp was made it was well along te- 
ward sundown, and my fingers were itching to grasp 
the butt of the old rod. My neighbors were sooner 
ready than I, having only to tie on a piece of line to 
poles picked up along the stream, hive a grasshopper 
or two and go to work. They went down stream below 
the bridge, and I took my way up the creek through a 
tangle of “bresh” that reminded me of some other trout 
creeks that I have “rastled” with in the past eighteen 
years of camping in the north woods. 

I only fished about forty rods up the stream, using for 
bait some barnyard hackles that I had brought over in 
a tin can from the main camp, for it was impracticable 
to use a fly on account of the overhanging limbs and 
bushes. 

I made my way back to camp a little before sundown 
with seven trout of 6 and 7in. in length, ready to eat a 
well-earned supper—when-I had cooked it. 

The others came in with eleven trout—if I remember 


through the brush to where I could work 


rightly—of about the satne size as mine, except one 
ae of a half pound taken by the genial Dutch- 
man a pool a few yards from the bridge. 

I dressed my seven trout at the foot of the big spring 
basin, started a fire in my new fireplace and fried them 
brown and dry—not forgetting a couple of generous 
slices of bacon to give them the proper flavor. Then I 
made a pot of coffee strong ¢nough to float a brick, and 
with some hard tack and a few other good things that I 
fished out of the provision box I “hived” a supper that 
would have astonished even our spindle-shanked dude 
back in the camp on Presque Isle Lake. I didn’t leave 
a fin of the seven trout that a couple of hours or so 
before had been “disportin’ o’ theirselves in their natyve 
element,” as Dick M. would say, and by shaking out 
a reef of my corduroys I might have held a couple more; 
but the fryin’-pan was cleaned out, bacon and all. After 
supper I swapped a few fish lies with my Bessemer 
friends around the camp-fire, and turned in tired and 
chock full of good feeling and—trout—and slept as only 
one can on a bed of fresh, odorous balsam browse, in 
the quiet of the woods, with the soothing voices of the 
night for a lullaby. I was up next morning at the break 
o’ day, with my trout tooth still bothering me a little, 
and to pacify it I went down stream 4 couple of hundred 
yards, looking for a few trout. I was back to camp 
when the sun was a half hour high, with five that were 
just above the limit, and it only took a short time to 





“o_p Temp’’ AND “OLD HICKORY.” 
Photo by Dr. A. E, Elliott. 


start them on the trail of their seven brethren that I 
had taken the evening before. 

After breakfast, and when my neighbors had got off 
for the huckleberry patch, I went down the stream 
and fished it for about a half mile, taking ten trout, one 
of which would weigh lb. The capture of that trout 
was one of the episodes of the trip. I had pushed my way 
through the bushes to the stream where it was not more 
than 15ft. wide, and overhung with alders from both 
sides. It was quite a likely-looking place for a trout— 
water 6 to 8ft. deep—and I poked the rod under the 
drooping: bushes toward the further bank, with about 
3it. of line clear of the rod tip. As the bait—a trout fin— 
struck the water, a violent swirl indicated that something 
was about to happen. 

The tip of the rod was jerked violently under water 
before I had time to think the situation over. I struck 
instinctively and instantly with a side twitch, and we 
_ it out right there—as beautiful a fight as ever was 
“ a 

However, the trout had the advantage, for I couldn’t 
raise the rod for the bushes that hung over and in the 
water, nor’could I lead him either to the right or the 
left for the same reason. There was a clear space of 
water only about 2yds. square, and I had to keep him 
in the bounds of that, or he would get a turn around a 
limb or twig in the water, and that would end the contest. 

I reeled up a foot or more of the already shortened 
line, and stood there and held the rod firmly in one posi- 
tion as nearly as I could, and let him cavort and surge 
and tear around and turn somersaults in the water and 
make desperate dashes to get into the submerged bush- 
tops, till he wore himself completely out and came to the 
top rolling teebly from side to side, with the fight all 
knocked out of him by the inexorable pull and spring 
of the faithful old rod. 

Now I was in another category. I could neither raise 
the rod up through the bushes to get hold of the line, 
not lead him to the bank above or below me, so I just 
backed up the sloping banks and dragged him out 
along to the 
rod 2 and get hold of the line before he id flop back 
jinto the stream. The performance onthe Whole could 
probably not be classed as artistic angling from a fly- 
fisher’s standpoint, but it was the only possible way to 
get that trout—and I got him. Had that “crimson- 
crested | gags of of trout fishers, “the aesthetic fly- 
caster of the North Shore,” the big Injun of rodsters, 
been looking on, he would doubtless have been shocked 
into a fit at my methods, but—I wanted that trout, and 
I have a- notion that he was so bewildered when he was 
dragged * the bank that he didn’t remember whether 
he had sucked in a “professor” or “‘swallered” a bullfrog. 

There are more ways than one of taking a trout, but 
whether: deftly handled with'a soz. split-bamboo and a 
cunningly devised fly, or yanked out with a tamarack 
pole and a chunk o’ pork, the end in view is the same— 
to get the trout—and it may, be safely ventured that nine 
trout fishers out of ten who would scorn to take @ trout 
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only on a fly will, on occasion, fall back on the humble, 
despised worm for a lure—“when nobody’s a-lookin’.” 

I might mention, as a postscript to the tussle with that 
trout, that when I opened him to prepare him for the 
fryin’-pan I found in him some grasshoppers and two 
small trout, one about gin. long and the other an inch 
shorter, with the crimson spots yet plainly visible on 
them. The cannibalistic cuss! 

I got back to camp about noon; no one in sight and 
nothing to disturb the quiet of the woods except the 
west-bound train that went by soon afterward. I cooked 
my dinner alone and ate some more trout. (I’ve made up 
my mind concerning trout, about the same as the old 
darky did about possums: ‘“Dey’s mighty delusive crit- 
ters, but dey’s pow’ful good eatin’.’’) 

When the last morsel of bacon and trout had’ gone the 
way of other trout and bacon, I sat on my front porch— 
the log table—and smoked and dozed in the sun, and 
conjuted up visions of other camps of bygone days, till, 
to keep from going to sleep, I took the axe and got up 
some more firewood, and by this time I felt so lazy 
and shiftless that I lay down on the big comfort in the 
shade of some bushes—it was too hot in the tent—and 
soundly for a couple of hours. 

can think of nothing more satisfyin’ on the face of 
this livin’ airth than a nap in the woods in the. shade of 
a bush when you’re tired—or think you are, and are only 
lazy and indolent and “wuthless,” incident to having no 
cares to bother and nothing on your mind only to make 
the most of the opportunities and good things that are 
put before you. 

I got up refreshed in mind and body and went a-fishin’ 
again down the stream—I had had enough of the up- 
stream fishing—and caught a few more trout. 

Back to the camp again, and finding the berry pickers 
had not returned, I got supper and took it without com- 
pany, except for a little pine squirrel that sat on a limb 
of a nearby tree and jerked himself out 0” shape and 
flipped his tail in unison with the ““sassin’” and 
“scoldin’” he was giving me for not sharing my supper 
with him. Leastways, that is the way I interpreted his 
chatter. 

This little fellow and a bright-eyed, frisky little chip- 
munk that had staked a claim on an old log near the 
spring, became quite familiar and friendly, and got many 
a piece of cracker and scraps from the table, placed 
where I knew they would get them, and soon Frisky (1 
had named the little chipmunk Frisky and the pine squir- 
rel Sassbox) got so tame that he would come tripping 
boldly up the bank, and then moye shyly up to within 
a couple of yards and sit up and look wise till I threw a 
piece of cracker toward him. Then he would skurry back 
down the bank, soon to come tiptoein~ vack to hunt up 
the cracker, which he never failed to find and carry 
to his retreat somewhere near the old log. 

I am always interested in the habits and ways of the 
birds and the wild things of the woods, and I took a 
good deal o1 pleasure in watching the capers and cun- 
ning maneuvers of Mister Frisky and Mister Sassbox, 
albeit I have no doubt the two rascals had a high old 
time exploring the camps when no one was around; but 
the provisions were in such shape that they could not get 
at them, and they had to wait for their share till it was 
handed ont to them, as it were. However, when I broke 
camp I left them enough to last a couple of weeks, to re- 
member me by. 

The afternoon train brought three newcomers from 
Bessemer, who put up a tent in an old gravel pit across 
the track from the Chicago camp, and along toward sun- 
down they came over to the spring for water and we soon 
struck up a fishing acquaintance. One of them offered me 
a “swaller o’ wrath” from a bottle concealed somewhere 
about his person, and seemed a trifle surprised that he 
had found a fisherman who didn’t drink. INGFISHER, 

[The photograph comes to us from Dr. A. E. Elliott, 
who has labeled it: “Portraits of Allen Temple, alias Old 
Temp, alias Tempus Fugit, of Cincinnati, and James M. 
Hickman, alias Old Hickory, alias Kingfisher, of Cincin- 
nati, both of the Kingfisher Club. The photo was taken 
at the Kingfishers’ Camp, on Presque Isle Lake, Wis., 
August, 1897, Kingfisher is the one on the right of the 
picture, full face toward the camera.” Dr. Elliott’s note 
runs: “Mr. Hickman writes me that his letter will seon 
appear in Forest AND Stream. I thought possibly you 
might like to surprise him by adding his picture to the 
letter. The photo shows him just in the act of telling a 
fish lie, I consider Old Hickory the prince of good fel- 
lows—a thorough angler and gentleman.”] 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 





A Fighting Tarpon. 


Rio Hacua, Colombia, Dec. 7, 1897.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: On the morning of Dec. 3 I was making my 
way along the north coast of Colombia, South America, 
in a great canoe made out of a single log. 

We had been traveling all night, and were a little to the 
eastward of the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta Mountains. 
I had four men with me, and as the sea was very smooth 
they hitched a long rope to the canoe and three of them 
went on shore to tow it along the beach, while one sat in 
the stern to steer, keeping the canoe just outside the low 
breakers. 

The coast was flat, and the water very. shallow. Just 
inside a sandbar there was an extensive lagoon, similar 
to those along the south shore of Long Island beyond was 
a stretch of low arid country, and then the mountains 
rising almost directly from the plains—a great impressive 
barrier when the higher elevations were covered with 
snow that was glistening in the sun. 

It had been a tiresome night, and I sat languidly 
watching the men work, or looking at the massive moun- 
tain ridges. Presently we reached a small inlet, and the 
men came clambering into the canoe to pole it across the 
deeper water. 

hey had just settled down to work when there was a 
splashing in front of the canoe, as if a wave had broken 
under the bow, and the next instant a shining silv 
form came headlong out of the water toward the ieoats ak 
saw it was a great fish of some kind, and started back 
in astonishment. The men got out of the way as best 
they could, and then by a clever use of their poles the 














fish was knocked into the canoe as it came forward, and 
then before I realized what had happened a great tarpon 
and a boy of some fifteen years were floundering around 
in the bottom of the canoe, and it seemed a question for 
a moment whether the fish would kill the boy in its strug- 
gles or smash the canoe to pieces; but the next minute the 
‘nien were punching it in the gills with their long poles, 
and presently it was dead. The boy had scrambled up 
‘out of the way and now sat on the’ side of the canoe for 
several minutes, staring at the fish anu looking like a 
frightened monkey. . 

men did not.seem very much ‘surprised, and as 
they began pushing,the canoe along the captain told me 
that it was quite aicémmonh thing for a tarpon to jump 
at a canoe, and frequently they were caught in that way. 

Why did they do it? He didn’t know they were ugly 
fish; perhaps it -was to fight. 

There are quantities -of tarpon all along the coast of 
Colombia, but I am told that they have never been known 
to take the hook. The people say that they have often 
tried to catch them’ in that way, but without results. 
They take them in strong nets, and at certain seasons of 
the year this fish is one of the common articles of food 
among the people-here. 

Our specimen measured about 7ft., and was an abun- 
dant supply for my men and quite a company of their 
friends. 

It was good eating, but I am sorry to say that I did 
not get much of it. I dined with some friends about two 
miles back from: the coast, beyond the lagoons, where 
we had meat boiled in lard and such things, which in this. 
country are considered much superior to plain fish. The 
men saved some of our prize for me, and it was good, 
though I was too much burdened with grease to think of 
eating very much: Francis C, NIcHo.as. 





ANGLING NOTES. 


How do Fish Rise to the Fly? 


WHEN in Quebec last season Mr, Chambers showed 
me an article in Some publication with the title, as I re- 
call it, “Is the Ouananiche a Fraud?” When I read it I 
thought I would comment on one part of the article, but 
it passed out of my mind, and I cannot now remember 
what publication the article was in even, much less what 
it said in detail, To the best of my recollection the article 
was dated at Quebec and signed by a physician. To-day 
I was reminded of the article and one of the charges 
brought against the ouananiche in it. The writer found 
fault with the fresh-water salmon because it would not 
rise to the fly when drawn on the surface of the water, 
and said the fish were never taken except the fly was sunk 
beneath the surface. To the best of my knowledge the 
sea salmon has never been considered a fraud, even by 
implication, because it is necessary to sink the fly just 
beneath the surface to lure him to the hook. 

But the intimation, if not the language, of the criticism 
condemned the ouananiche because it would not take 
the fly on the surface of the water like the trout. 

Now the question arises in my mind how many brook 
trout of 2lbs. or over in weight has the writer of the criti- 
cism, or any other man, for it is not intended as a per- 
sonal question, taken by casting and drawing a wet fly 
on the surface of the water without letting the fly sink 
beneath it? Furthermore, can any one cast three flies— 
as this is the number generally used in ouananiche fish- 
ing—and keep them all on the surface of the water? 
Possibly I have not had experience enough in catching 
big trout, but such as I have had teaches me that trout of 
2lbs. and upward take the fly when it is sunk an inch or 
so beneath the surface of the water, and not when drawn 
on the surface. I heard it declared in Maine, at Rangeley 
Lake and at Parmachenee, that it was almost unknown to 
take a trout of above 2%4lbs. when the fly was on the sur- 
face. As a matter of fact, I have fished in,exactly the 
same manner for ouananiche and big speckled trout be- 
cause in no other way was I successful, and that was by 
drawing the flies beneath the surface, for that is the only 
way as a rule that big trout or ouananiche would rise to 
my flies. Books will tell you, possibly with a diagram, 
to mount your cast with drop flies of unequal length, the 
one nearest the hand longer than the next, so the two 
with the stretcher will trip gently or slide gracefully 
over the surface of the water, but, honestly, I have never 
seen the flies do it except in the diagrams. What I would 
like to get at are the facts; has any one taken any number 
of big brook trout by drawing a wet fly on the surface of 
the water? 

Casting a single fly, such as is used when fishing for 
big trout, I doubt if it can be kept entirely on the surface 
of the water when it is cast from 35 to Soft. away from the 
caster, but if it is really done and big trout take it in that 
way, it should be known. I caught more than a score 
of trout this year weighing from 2 to 6lbs. each, but not 
one of them took the fly on the surface of the water, and 
the most of these required the best fishing that was in me 
to entice them-to the hook; but if the system or practice 
is wrong, or any other«is better, 1 am not the only one 
who would be glad to know it. 


. Frogs. 

Mr. John Wilkin, of Middletown, N. Y., wrote me 
some time in the summer, and I put the letter so carefully 
away that I have only this evening found it. There is 
considerable information in the letter, but I will only re- 
fer here to one item. He says: “Are frogs cannibalis- 
tic? Yes, and I will tell you why I know. My angling 
friend and companion Louis Roth was out yesterday 
looking for bait for black bass, and incidentally looking 
for frogs for supper. He shot twenty-four nice fellows, 
and came home with twenty-five saddles. Inside of a 
big fellow weighing 114|bs. he found a frog large enough 
for count. _I. never heard of a similar case, but have 
seen a frog clean up a garter snake once in iy time.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, of the U. S. Fish Commission, who 
writes of- the edible frogs of the United States, says: 
“They may occasionally capure disabled fish or small 
fish of sluggish habits ame in the mud. or on the bot- 
tom, and Excences are recorded of their eating snakes, 
toads and young birds, but insects and lower forms are 
their staple diet.” 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


While on the subject of frogs I would like to say that 
frogs are not hatched artificially, as fish are hatched. A 
long time ago.a fish breeder said in effect that frogs 
could be so hatched, but he neglected to say how it 
was to be done; that is, he did not go into details of 
the hatching process. 

‘ About four times a year, on an average, for ten or more 
years, I have been asked about hatching frogs, and as 
often as I am asked I say it is not practiced and never 
has been. As a rule, I believe, my correspondents credit 
me with being honest in my reply, but last summer, after 
I had given the stereotyped. answer to a man, he called 
to. see me and showed ine a newspaper clipping about a 
frog farm in California. To the best of my ability I 
told him what a frog farm.was, but I had a suspicion 
when he left that hesthought I had sold him a gold 
brick, and that frogs were hatched after the manner of 
fish. There is no occasion to take the eggs from frogs 
by hand, for nearly afl.the eggs are fertilized by natural 
processes, so nothing waeid be gained by artificial im- 
pregnation, even if it could be done. What may be 
done by transplanting the eggs—the “frog spawn” that 
every country boy is familiar with, being the eggs in 
their albuminous coating—is another matter. Mr. Cham- 
berlain describes a frog farm in the Trent, River Basin, 
Ont,, as follows: “It has been in successful operation 
about twenty years, and annually yields a comparatively 
large product of frogs. The waters were stocked by 
means of mature mated frogs. No attempt is made to 
confine the frogs until near the time for shipment to 
market, They are then taken alive at night, with the 
aid of a torchlight, and confined in small pens that can 
be drained when the frogs are desired for market. No 
food is given, as this is naturally present in sufficient 


amount for successful growth. The species is the Eastern : 
bullfrog. It begins to breed at the age of three years and ° 
During the - 


reaches a marketable. size in four years. 
years 1895 and 1806-this ‘farm’ yielded 5,o00lbs. of 


dressed frogs’ legs and,7,000 living frogs for scientific - 


purposes and for stocking other waters.” The concluding 
paragraph of Mr. Chamberlain’s article contains this 
statement, and if its publication here does not answer 
those who are still curious about hatching frogs: arti- 
ficially, I may have to get a rubber stamp with the words: 
“While at present it would perhaps be advisable to limit 
practical attempts at frog culture to stocking natural 
waters with paired breéders, experiment in artificial 
methods should not be abandoned.” 
Moose ‘and Salmon. 

Last evening I had-occasion to open a bundle of 
letters, and one of them was marked on the outside, 
“Moose in: the Adirondacks;” but I did not open it to 
see what its contents might be, for I was not hunting 
moose. This evening I. read in the Mail and Express 
that .Sam Dunnigan captured the last moose in the 
Adirondacks in 1859. he animal was captured alive 
and taken from the present Honnedaga Lake to Utica, 
where it was sold for $140. 

I returned to my letter marked “moose” and read it. 
The writer is Mr, Jeu ‘B. Blossom, of New York city, 
and the letter was written in January of this year. He 
says: 

“T wish to thank you farthe very interesting communi- 
cations you have been s¢nding to Forest AND STREAM 
for so many years. I did:not know there was another so 
great and enthusiastic pisci-maniac as myself. I com- 
menced when I was ten years old. * * * My first symp- 
toms found me on Morrisania Brook (now a sewer under 
Brook avenue, in the Twenty-third Ward, New York) in 
1845, and the disease rapidly broke out and carried me to 
the Beaverkill, Willewemac and Dry Brook, then to the 
Adirondacks in 1853 (where I killed a moose in 1861), 
which I quitted in 7868, for Canada and salmon. I fished 
the Restigouche in 1868, Nepisguit, etc., and the Romaine 
in 1870 and 1871, finally leasing the Grand Cascapedia 
for several years in the name of and with several 
friends. My heaviest salmon landed is 43lbs., but I have 
fought with some whales.” 

I am of the impression that a moose was killed in 
the Adirondacks later than the year 1861, but I must 
leave the matter for some other person to settle, as 
moose hunting is not angling, although there seems to 
be an affinity between moose and salmon. 

Mr. Blossom went from moose to salmon, and my 
friend Mr. J. W. Burdick, the general passenger agent 
of the D. & H. R. R., did just the reverse. Together we 
fished the Restigouche for salmon in June, and when 
I returned from the Triton Club in September I asked 
for Mr. Burdick, as I wished to tell him about my 
trout fishing, and found he was in Nova Scotia. One 
evening he came into the club in Albany, browned and 
cheerful, and greeted me: “You made a great mistake 
that you did not come back from Canada a few days 
before you did, as I watched for you for a week, hoping 
you would put in an appearance.” “Why?” “To go 
to Nova Scotia with us for moose. I had a place for you, 
and did not fill it, hoping until the last moment that you 
would return.” “I would not have exchanged my fishing 
at Moise Lake for all the moose in Nova Scotia; but did 
you get a moose?” ‘Yes, I killed a fine bull moose. 
I had to do it; it was a ground-hog case; having killed 
salmon, I had to kill a bull moose to be absolutely 
happy, for moose hunting and salmon fishing are in 
the same class, and having enjoyed one I just naturally 
had to take part in the other.” A. N. CHENEY. 


The Sportsmen’s Exposition. 

Tue Sportsmen’s Exposition for 1808 will open its 
doors at 7 P. M., Thursday, Jan. 13, and will remain open 
until Saturday night, Jan. 22. his year’s Exposition 
will be on a considerably larger scale than any of its 
predecessors, at least fifty firms having taken space who 
were not in the Garden in 1897. 7a 

The special attractions outside of the exhibits are tour- 
naments for riflemen, fly-casters and bait-casters, bowlers 
and amateur billiard players. The bowling tournament 
and the billiard tournament are both new, and are sure 
to be exceedingly popular. Entries in all the above 
events are coming in rapidly. The billiard tournament, 
the result of which will decide the amateur champion- 
ship, is given under the auspices of the Amateur Athletic 
Union. 


The Song of the Kentucky Reel. 


Stim DEDICATED TO FRED MATHER. 


‘S32 Like the delicate flush of the maiden, 
% 3 When the step of her lover is heard, 

Be: Comes 2 glorious blush to Aurora ’ 
i When she hears the first notes of the bird, "} 

As he sings on the tip of the hemlock, 
With his resonant, musical peal; 

- So my pulse beat time to the measure 

Of the click of my Kentucky reel. 


cae 


- In the soft, pearly dawn of midsummer Fin ae 
4 I hie to the pool in the stream, ; 
Where the stately old elms are reflected, i 
And the pond lilies float like a dream 
On its mirror-like surface in beauty. 
Ah! the quick inspiration I feel 
As I think of the bass ‘neath the lilies 
And my exquisite Kentucky reel. 
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Now a brown hackle floats on my leader; 
Far and fast o’er the water it flies, 
Till it ‘lights on the pool like a feather: 
“One moment—a swirl—’tis a rise! i 
He’s missed it! Once more—he’s a beauty— 
Such a prize for a fisherman’s creel-- 
j Another good cast near that boulder, : 
ets, Then hark to my Kentucky reel.” 1 *? 
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Back and forth sways the bamboo elastic, 
And the line lengthens out in the air 

Till the fly o’er the spot is just floating, 
And I drop it with delicate care; 

But ere yet it reaches the water, 

he Far swifter than flight of the teal, 

%: Comes a leap and a snap—and I have him— 

tai Hear the message clicked off on the reel. 


With a flash and a dash like a rocket 
aoe To the foot of the rapids he whirls; 
at He is checked! Now he leaps from the water 
‘ In a shower of sparkling pearls. 
a Ah, he’s off!—no, he’s not! He is tugging 
44 With a genuine black bass’s zee!, 
tie As my line whistles sweet obligato; 
To the song of my Kentucky reel. 


yt 


: But the strain of the fly-rod is tel!ing 
é And beginning his rushes to tame; 
3 Still the bronzeback’s a thoroughbred stayer; 
Like a hero, he’s bound to die game. 
Ha! a jump—he is clear of the river, 
And he shakes out the feather-clad steel; ‘ 
” All hushed is my paean of triumph 
And my musical Kentucky reel. 


pees ° 
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The Fish of Chautauqua Lake. 


_JAMEstown, N. Y., Dec. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Chapter 705 of the laws of 1897, purporting to be a stat- 
we to protect fish in Chautauqua Lake, provides as fol- 
ows: 


It shall be unlawful for any person or persons to take fish of any 
kind, or te fish for or attempt to take any. fish from the waters 
of Chautauqua Lake, from May 1 until June 16 of each year, except 
by the authority of the State for the purposes of propagation. 

Black bass, yellow bass, rock bass and muscallonge may be fished 
for and taken by angling only from June 15 until Dec. 1 in each 

ear; provided, however, that muscallonge and bill fish may be 

shed for and taken with fish-houses, decoy fish and spears through 
the ice, from Feb. 1 until Feb, 20 in each year. 

No person shall have upon the ice or waters of Chautauqua Lake 
at any time during the close season for fishing any fish-house, 
spear, blanket or any device for concealing the ‘fon except 
as provided above, during the period from Feb. 1 until Feb. 20 of 
each year. 

It is then provided that all acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act shall be repealed, so that this statute 
is the only one governing the taking of fish from Chau- 
tauqua Lake, The Chautauqua Fish and Game Association, 
backed by 4,000 petitioners, insist that this statute should 
be repealed, and that Chautauqua Lake should be gov- 
erned by the same laws which are in force in other parts 
of the State; that the muscallonge, in common with 
other game fishes, belong to the State, and that there is 
no possible reason why a few professional fishermen liv- 
ing on the. margin of this lake should have privileges 
which are denied to other citizens of the State. They 
hold that.as the statute now stands, there is absolutely 
no closed season except from May 1 to June 15, and that 
there is absolutely no prohibition upon the taking of 
muscallonge during any other part of the year, by what- 
ever oantrivance the fishermen may see fit to employ. 
The general law of the State, in so far as it relates to 
Chautauqua Lake, is repealed, and applying the well- 
known’ rule of construction that statutes in derogation 
of natural rights, or common law rights, are to be strictly 
construed, they find no prohibition in this spezial law 
against spearing or taking muscallonge by any other 
methods, except from May 1 to June 15. The permission 
to take “black bass, yellow bass, rock bass and muscal- 
longe by angling, only from June 15 to Dec. i,” does 
not deny the right to do so at any other season of 
the year, and the same may be said of the permission 
to spear fish’during twenty days in February. There is: 
no declaration that these fish shall not be taken with 
spears or other devices at any other season of the year, 
except from May 1 to June 15, and without such a 
declaration the statute is powerless to prevent such fish- 
ing. 

Sut if we concede that it is the purpose of the statute 
to have a closed season from Dec. 1 to May 1 in the year 
following, with the fie me of the twenty: days in 
February, the statute is still hostile to the declared policy 
of the State and to its best interests, and the exception 
which is made of Chautauqua Lake cannot be justified 
upon any grounds of right or public policy. Its repeal 
is demanded, not to serve special interests, but to pre- 
serve to the people of this Beate their right in the fish 
of this lake, and to make it possible to propagate the 
muscallonge in sufficient numbers to supply all of the in- 
land waters of this State. THis lake is the site of the 
State hatchery for the propagation of muscallonge; it is 
the only lake in which they are sufficiently well developed 
and numerous enough to supply the necessary .spawn, 
and we deny the right of a few individuals wantonly to 
destroy these fish, as will be done if they are permitted 
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tu go upon the ice with spears. The water is shallow 
and clear, and with fishing houses and spears one man 
can take more fish in a day than a dozen men would take 
with hook and line in a month. 

Hon. Porter Sheldon estimates that 3,000 men, armed 
with spears, will be on the ice on Feb. 1, many of them 
from over the border in Pennsylvania, which does not 
permit this wholesale fishing, and that literally tons of 
these game fish, including many of the bass, will be 
taken. Confining the fishine by spear.to the twenty days 
would, therefore, in a short time utterly exterminate the 
muscalionge, and we ask the sportsmen of this State, as 
a matter of public policy, to join us in demanding that 
there shall be no special laws permitting to citizens of 
Chautauqua county privileges which are denied to the 
people residing upon the margins of other inland lakes. 
If it is a good thing to spear in Chautauqua Lake, it is 
equally a good thing for Seneca Lake, or for any ower 
inland waters, and the precedent which is being estab- 
lished will be made use of to increase the abuse, unless 
steps are taken at once to prevent it. There should be 
only one law governing the taking of muscallonge, and 
that law should be absolutely uniform throughout the 
State. Certainly there should be no concession to those 
who have no higher motive than the gratification of a 
desire for the wanton destruction of game fishes, deny- 
ing to posterity, and to all those out of the local juris- 
diction, the rights which belong to all in common. 

If you are with us—if you believe in the protection of 
game fishes against the butchery of those who are actu- 
ated only by a desire ‘to grab all that they can of the 
present, leaving the future to fate—ask your New York 
State readers to write to their members of the Assembly 
and State Senators, and demand the repeal of Chap. 705 
of the laws of 1897. Ben S. Dean. 


The National Fish Commission. 


Irnaca, N. Y., Dec. 29.—At the convention of the 
American Society of Naturalists, now in session here, 
and in its 200 members being fairly representative of 
the sentiment of the country, a resolution was proposed 
bearing on the United States Fish Commission as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That the American Society of Naturalists, 
as representatives of the principal scientific and educa- 
tional interests of this country, unanimously express to 
the President and the Congress of the United States their 
sentiments that the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries 
should, according to the law of 1888 governing his ap- 
pointment, be ‘a person of proved scientific and practi- 
cal acquaintance with the fish and fisheries of the coast.’ 

“Tt is of the utmost importance that the Fish Commis- 
sion, as one of the most useful scientific institutions of 
the Government, should be free from political influences, 
and should be administered with the highest degree of 
scientific efficiency by an experienced officer.” 

The resolution was adopted unanimotsly and with a 
vigorous demonstration of annroval. Prof. H. F. Os- 
borne, of Columbia University, New York, was appointed 
a delegate from the Society to present the resolution to 
President McKinley. 


From the New York Mail and Express, Dec, 


The American Society of Naturalists, in convention at 
ithaca yesterday, voiced the sentiments of everyone who 
takes an interest in the work of the United States Fish 
Commission, when they demanded that the new Com- 
missioner shall be a man who is fitted for the place, and 
who fulfills the strict requirements of the law. 

On this subject that watchful guardian of our fishing 
interests, Forest AND STREAM, is outspoken enough to 
say: 


A crisis has now come in the Commission’s affairs. A new 
head is to be appointed. It had been the hope that the President 
would intrust the Commission te @ person competent to administer 
its affairs on the broad ground of public interest, and without 
regard to politics; but it is announced to be the purpose of the 
Pri t to nominate for the Commissionership a politician who, 
being ignorant of fish and fisheries, is unqualified for the position 
and a wholly unfit person to hold it. 


The mere announcement of such a purpose has brought 
forth the protests of scientific bodies all over the country, 
for the appointment of an unscientific man would not 
only affect deplorably the excellent work of the Commis- 
sion, but woul? de a violation of the law. The statute 
of 1888, creating the present Commission as a separate 
bureau, provided that the Commissioner “shall be a per- 
son of scientific and practical acquaintance with thé fish 
and fisheries of the United States.” . 

This statute means just what it says. No man who has 
devoted his life to politics, and whose knowledge of 'fish 
and fisheries consists of twelve months’ reading of en- 
cyclopedias and works on pisciculture, has either a “sci- 
entific”: or a “practical” acquaintance with a subject 
which ‘scientists, who have made it a life study, have no 
= of fully mastering. 

f there is one office under the Government to which 
political considerations should never apply, it is that of 
the Fish Commissioner. When the predecessor of the 
present Commission was established in 1871, and was put 
in the charge of Prof. Spencer F. Baird, that distin- 
guished scientist stipulated that no salary should attach 
to the office. He feared that if the office was made a 
salaried one it would sooner or later become a part of 
the spoils of politics. In order to protect the office from 
the itician’s greed, when it was made a salaried place 
in © Senator Frye secured the insertion of the provi- 
sion, which made eligible to appointment only those who 
had a ptactical and intimate knowledge of that branch of 
science, to diffuse and develop which thé Commissién 
was created, 

We cannot believe that the President has it in mind 
to nominate to this most important office a man who is 
both unscientific and unpractical. 








Take inventory of the good things in this issue of 
Forest and Stream. Recall what a fund was given 
last week. Count on what is to come next week. 
Was there ever in all the world a more abundant 
weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 


THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. | 





The Jackson’s Hole Elk, 


It has been: the misfor- 
tune of philanthropists to be 
misunderstood and ‘misre- 
presented: The latest of con- 
spicuous note is the Moose 

ead Ranch: The owners 
saved a band of elk from 
starving, and now they are 
subjected to contumelious 
treatment instead of -teceiv- 
ing the acclamations of the 
populace. 

hey were no amateurish, 
isolated firm of philanthro- 
ists which performed a 
nefaction when they hap- 
pened to comeé:acfoss dis- 
tress by accident, or when 
they collided with an inci- 
dent which demanded 
their philanthropical 
attention; they were a 
regularly organized in- 
stitution, equipped to 
do the greatest good to 
the greatest number in 
the most expeditious 
manner. It-was a mere accident that the firm was domi- 
ciled in Wyoming, its purpose being purely philan- 
thropic. 

As a mere amusement feature for the diversion of the 
firm’s members in their idle moments, they had a New 
York office, of which Mr. Glidden was in charge, and 
on his card Ly way of embellishment he announced that 
he was a “breeder and shipper of polo ponies, live and 
cured wild game, meat and mountain trout, buffalo, elk, 
moose, deer, bears and mountain sheep, mounted heads, 
horns and antlers, fine hides and skins.” 

It was truly a well-organized institution for  philan- 
thropic business, and there was much enthusiasm in-its 
conduct. 

And it so came to pass that a band of elk “strayed” 
to this benevolent institution, and “strayed” through 
an opening in the fence of it, and further “strayed” to 
some hay, a most extraordinary series of strays. 

_ And it so happened that there was already a market 
in the East for a band of stray. elk, and the tender- 


hearted agent in the East thought that a purely philan- 
filling the crav- 


















thropic act was not complete without 

ing. in the market for stray elk, and the tender hearts 
of some State officers closely: affiliated with stray elk 
thought that the State had lost more or less erty 
in the elk when the latter had eaten sundry mouthfuls 
of hay in the philanthropic institution; for, said: they, if 
they had not eaten of the hay some of them would have 
perished and the State would thereby have been a loser, 
and the officers could not see into nor out of the case 
further. 

This institution for the preservation of lost elk won 
the sympathy of the Governor, who was enthusiastic in 
the preservation of the property of the State, and he 
gave authority for the shipment of the game to New 
York, where it would be out of all further danger, and it 
was so shipped. 

All the poor philanthropists ever got for their trouble 
and loss of sundry pounds of hay was a few thousand 
dollars as an honorarium. .And thus, by the unselfish 
philanthropy of this firm, supplemented with the friendly 
offices of its establishment for the preservation of elk, 
was a noble band of elk saved to the State. Without the 
interposition of the firm the State would surely have lost 
pom of the elk. As the matter turned out, they were all 
Saved. . 

The same public elk spirit should impel others to acts 
of public elk beneficence. There should be convenient 
gaps in the fence through which the elk should be in- 
itiated by “straying” through them, and then the benevo- 
lence of the spider and the fly has begun. 


“ Homing Instinct in Dogs.” 

“A Believer in It” joins issue graciously with me in 
the matter of the homing instinct in dogs. I comprehend 
that the popular belief is all against me, and popular 
belief is not an easy matter to upset, whether it is right 
or wrong. But popular belief on abstract matters is 
many times on loose and vague foundations. For in- 
stance, if “A Believer in It” were to set forth early in 
the morning through the highways of his neighborhood, 
asking every man whom he met to define instinct, to tell 
what it is in itself, and in what respect: it differs from 
reason, he would undoubtedly be astonished at the prolix 
exhibition of utter ignorance made by the average person 
on the subject, as he would also be at the self-confidence 
of each that he knew all about it. 

The definitions of the best lexicographers and the 
treatises of the best philosophers corivey no accurate 
ideas on the subject. Webster struggles with it as fol- 
lows: ‘“Instinct—1. Natural inward impulse; uncon- 
scious, involuntary or unreasoning prompting to any 
mode of action, whether bodily or mental, without a dis- 
tinct apprehension of the end or object to be accom- 
plished. 2. (zool.) specif., the natural, unreasoning im- 
pulse by which an animal is guided to the performance 
of any action without thought of improvement in the 
method.” : 

Then, to help the matter out, he quotes thus: “Paley— 
An instinct is a propensity prior to experience, and inde- 
pendent of instruction. Whately—An instinct is a blind 
tendency to some mode of action, independent of any 
consideration, on the part of the agent, of the end to 
which the action leads. Sir W. Hamilton—An instinct 
is an agent which performs blindly and ignorantly a 
work of intelligence and knowledge.” 

_That’s instinct, Any one could recognize an instinct at 
sight from those definitions, perhaps. 

ilosophers are that an instinct is common 


alike to a species, as the common impulse of the young 
to nurse the dam and the common impulse of the dam 
to care for the young. Birds build their nests after the 
same fashion as their parents, without having expe- 
rience as to the mechanical manner of building the nest, 
and without any knowledge of the purpose for which 
they build it. Many other true instincts could be enumer- 
ated, but enough have been set forth to.show that an in- 
stinct is common alike to a species. Each individual 
possesses it in manner like to that of every other indi- 
vidual. The young bird builds its nest quite as.well as 
does the old one, and old and young alike have the 
common impulse. 

Let us apply the test to the noe instinct.in. dogs.” 
Is it present alike in all individuals of the species? No. 
It is an easy matter to lose some dogs near: by. home. 
Moreover, a dog, young or old, has no instinctive know!l- 
edge of his home. Then how could he have an instinctive 
knowledge of a home when he naturally has none? 
He learns that home is home only after a series of €x- 
periences. He observes that he is kindly treated, and fed 
and housed, ahd becomes identified with the household, 
and he accepts the conditions as those of a home. He 
becomes habituated to the surroundings, and will fight 
intruders. There is nothing instinctive in this. he 
owner arrogates all this as referring to himself, declaring 
that it is from loyalty to and affection for himself, over- 
looking the fact that the wild dog will fight to defend 
his own den in the wilderness, or a companion of his own 
species for which he has an affection. 

When the dog is bought by a new master and taken 
to a new home, he has to go through the same tentative 
experience before he will accept the new ‘home as.a 
home. Thus he learns only by experience what consti- 
tutes his home. Thus we know he learns his home by a 
process of reason, and we are asked to believe that he 
knows how to find this home instinctively, thus reversing 
the order of instinct and réason as we observe it in 
nature, for instinct comes first and reason afterward, not 
the reverse. 

If this “homing instinct” were a true instinct, it. would 
be presént in puppies and aged dogs alike. A’ puppy 
cannot find his way home as can an old dog, even in a 
neighborhood with which he is familiar; in fact, he very 
easily is lost. 

If it were a true instinct, a lost dog would go directly , 
home instead of taking days for a journey he could make 
in hours. Foxhounds when carried out of a neighbor- 
hood with which they are famuiar often become lost. | 

Out of the total number of lost dogs but few find their 
way home at all, and fewer still without assistance. Let 
us assume that out of the millions of dogs in the United 
States 10,000 are lost every year. Let us consider that 
the dog when lost does not travel in a straight line; dif- 
fering not therein from other lost animals. In the law 
of chances, some of the dogs circling about would sooner 
or later hit upon some neighborhood with which .they 
were familiar, and thence the way home would be easy. 
But in any event there is no phenomena presented which 
can be even remotely classed as instinctive. 


Battues and Dollars, 


Sundays in the Clock Tower are ny dull'as a rule. 
There is little else to do but to read the Sunday papers. 
Sometimes they're dull, too—not always. On Sunday, 
Dec, 26, I bought the Sun’s Sunday issue and found it 
fuller of meat than usual; that is, of my meat. For in- 


* stance, under the head of “What is Going On in Soci- 


ety,” I found the following paragraph: 


“Mr. Bradley Martin has finished the shooting season at Bal- 
macaan by a five days’ shoot, when 5,400 head of game were killed 
by ten Ge. This to the uninitiated seems to be enormous, ‘b 
it must remembered that one-third of them were rabbits, which ‘ 
are neither toothsome nor salable. Of the remainder, only thirty- 
five were woodcock, and the pheasants, which run up among the 
hundreds, are not counted very gamy or delicate, and, indeed 
are pronounced by my connoisseurs as no better than barnyard 
fowl. Thus, although the bags are full and the sport is expjting, 
the result*is not all that it seems to be.” , 


The explanatory portion of. the paragraph is rather 
mixed, Why should the fact that ‘‘one-third of them were 
rabbits, which are neither toothsome nor salable,” be 
allowed to detract from the size of the five days’ bagi 
Then again, “the pheasants, which run up among thi 
hundreds, are not counted very gamy or delicate, and, 
indeed, are pronounced by many connoisseurs as no bet- 
ter than barnyard fowl.” The finish is far from lucid: 
“Thus, although the bags are full and the sport ig, ex- 
citing, the result is not all that it seems to be.” . , 

After reading and re-reading the above quoted para- 
graph, the thought struck me that I had seen some re- 
port of Mr. Bradley Martin's five days’ shoot elsewhere. 
And sure enough, here it is, taken from the Shooting 
Times and British Sportsman of Dec, 11: 







“Mr. Bradley Martin has just finished tle: season at 
with a most successful shoot in the home coverts, and in 
days 4,440 head of game were killed by t 8, the bag 
ing 2,626 pheasants, 539 wild-duck, 1,206 rabbits and 36 w 
The guests were rd Craven, Mr. Baillie, of Dochfour; 
Encombe, Mr. Charles Ramsay, Mr. Hugh Fraser, Mr. 
Fraser, Mr. Dudley Majoribanks and Mr. Bri 
caan is Lady Seafield’s beautiful place in the Glen Urquhart 
ut of Envemeseehine, which has been let bd att : d 
ior many years. scenery is ne, 1t one of 
the best “all-round” shooting places in d. © are 
nearly 30,000 acres of heavily stocked deer forest and 12,000 acres, 
of low ground, including extensive woods.” Br ’ 


It is really a pity, to my mind, that the writer ofthe 
“society note’’ in the Sun did not turn to theJast of 
reading matter in that issue of the Shooting Times: d 
he done so, he would have saved making himself -and 
some of his remarks so ridiculous by scanning the market 
prices of game in London. Rabbits, “which are neither 
toothsome nor salable,” are quoted at from 16 cents to 
25 cents each. Pheasants, a game bird that he looks 
down upon gastronomically, are worth anywhere from 
85 cents to $1.10 a pair, ; 

How much more interesting it would have been had. 
he, after stating that, “although the are full and 


the sport is exeiting, the result is not all that it seems 
to be,” just gone to work and given the market value, 
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button prices, of the'bag. -For, judging from his criti 
. us: 


cism, it’s money’s worth ‘he’s after 
2,626 pheasants at 85 cents ir 
Bild ducks at 50 benee pe ree 
rabbits at 16 cents each........... 
35 k at 10 cents each....s...cccicseeees 





A total of 4,406, valuc..... 2.2.0.0... cece ceeenee 


Therefore, ten men in five days shoot $1,603.01 worth 
of game, or about $320.50 per day for ten-guns; or $32.05 
per gun per day. 


Che Rennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Feb. 15.—New Hagieal Kennel Club’s feurteenth annual show, 
Boston, James L. Little, Sec 


Jan. 17.—Brunswick Fur Club's ninth annual hunt, Barre, Mass. 
Bradford S$. Turpin, Sec’y. 
» Jan. 3 t Bench Show Association's show, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Miss ce H. Griswold, Sec’y. 
eb. 21.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-second annual show, 
New York. G. de F. Grant, ey 2 
March 1,.—Mascoutah Kennel Club's show, Chicago. L. Lincoln, 


March 9.—St. Louis Kennel Club’s third annual show, St. Louis, 
Mo. Wm. Hutchinson, Sec’y. 
March 15.—Northwestern Kennel Club’s dog show, St. Paul, 
Minn. E. D. Brown, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Jan. 10.—U. §. F. T. Club’s winter trials, West Point, Miss. W. 
B. Stafford, Sec’ 


Hy. 
Jan. 17.—Continental F. T. Club’s trials, New Albany, Miss. W. 
S. Bell, Sec’y. 

Jan. b4.—Pacific Coast Field Trial Club’s trials, Bakersfield, Cal. 
J Me Chatenios Field Trial A Stak 

an. 24.—Champion Fie ria ssociation’s Champion Stake, 
Tupelo, Miss. Ww. B. Stafford, Sec’y. " 

Feb. 7.—Alabama ‘Field Trial Club's second annual trials, Madi- 
son, Ala. H. K. Milner, Sec’y. 


The New Classification. 


ConcERNING the new classification we have had a num- 
ber of inquiries, all of which indicate that the inquirers 
have given the matter but little thought and less study. 
It 4s palpable, furthermore, that many who have given 
the matter some study have very vague ideas as to the 
reasons why a champion is a champion, instead of being 
just a plain every-day dog, or why a plain every-day dog 
is net a champion. 


What Constitutes a Champion? 


Free, unobstructed competition against all comers is 
the essence of a bona fide championship. Any champion- 
ship won on any other lines is either a product of arbi- 
trary ruling or a sham. The rules should be such that 
a competitor, striving for championship honors, must 
make a competition of sufficient breadth and quality to 
warrant a reasonable inference that he has met all com- 
ers, either beating them by direct competition or indi- 
rectly by beating the best representatives of near and 
more remote sections. The art of making champions 
without competition has no legitimate place in the mak- 
ing of rules. That is a matter of special study for those 
who desire the greatest honors with the least effort. 

In considering the older classification as compared 
with the new, we may here ask: Did the older classifi- 
cation make dogs compete properly for championship 
honors? No, positively no. It was absurdly inadequate 
and weak in its workings, and permitted the multiplica- 
tiom of championships till the honor of the title was much 
weakened, It was often bestowed on dogs which never 
would have been known outside of the open classes un- 
der the new classification. No doubt there are those who 
would oppose the new classification for this reason alone. 
A clpssineation which would enable every family to own 
a champion would not be without its advocates. 

But as.the basis of all rules we must recognize that the 
essential of a eames. is wide open competition. 
Ifthe reader will agree to this as a starting point he will 
agtéee in the main with what follows. 


Some Comparisons. 


‘A brief anal sis of the old classification and its im- 
perfections will aid materially in a better understanding 
ofthe new. In a:general way the old classification was 
faulty in that it afforded a quick road to championship 
honors with: an absurdly limited competition; in fact, 
the challenge class, strange as it may seem, afforded 
protection from competition in a way, as when a dog won 
all his honors in open classes in one section, and then 
was shown in.a challenge class.in anéther section where 
there were he had never met.nor beaten and where 
he had a er and a win. But-let us examine the 
workings more specifically, and ‘incidentally we may 
compare the two classifications in the points in which 
they agree, ‘and thus dispose of much matter as we pro- 








As to the conditions governing the puppy class, we 
find them to be about the same as the new. The latter, 
however, further rules that no entry can be made of a 
puppy whose date of birth is unknown. That is a good 
ruling, since it prevents the showing of an aged dog in 
the py class. 

is no difference in the two-classifications in re- 
spect to the tlovice class, though the new rule is much 
better worded: 3 

The open classes of the old classification and the junior 
classes of the mew are the same thing practically. The 
students of the old classification have'no problem to solve 
in the new up to this 

We next come to the senior class, which in the new 
classification corresponds to the challenge class of the 
old without its significance. A diver, e begins. To 
make the resemblance and difference distinctly apparent, 
the text of the two are quoted in full: Old classification: 
“The challenge class s be for all dogs having won 
four first prizes in the classes. A dog having won 
three first pri ins the-cinse, one of which shall have been 
won-at a Seen oes cette Roece-on sath genes, 
shall pion 


have the privilege of the title 


of cham 








further competition. (This qualification does not apply 
aa held west of the 95th degree of west longi- 
tude. 

Newclassification : “The senior classshall be for all dogs 
having won four or more first prizes at any recognized 
show, wins in the puppy arid novice classes excepted. In 
eftering a dog in the senior class it is necessary to spe- 
cify on the entry blank a sufficient number of first prize 
vabbings, giving name and year of show, to entitle it to 
c@mipete in such class, until such time as it has won in a 
we class, after which one senior win will be sufficient. 

1 wins must be published in the catalogue.” 

i The senior class seems to be purposeless, aside from 
a ooding extra classification, and could be abolished with- 
out loss. 


The Challenge Class and Walkovers, 


It will be apparent that this class under the new classi- 
fication has lost entirely the significance of the old. 
Wisely so, for the old challenge class was an absurd 
grinder out of champions. In it a dog was practically 
fenced in from competitinon, and it was a fine juggling 
ground for the making of champions without competi- 
tion. But did not winners of four first prizes meet other 
winners of four first prizes in this challenge class? Theo- 
retically, yes; practically, no. A dog could secure his 
four wins by competing at the small shows, where the 
prizes were not sufficient to interest the regulars, and 
where a walkover was certain.’ Indeed, walkovers were 
the rule at the largest shows. Aside from the inherent 
weakness of the old rule, there developed conditions 
which tended still further to depreciate their worth. The 
professional “handlers” have various breeds of dogs; 
they could mutually assist each other in the championship 
juggle by one withholding from competition at one show 
and permitting his friend to secure a walkover for his 
challenge dog, while the friend reciprocates by doing the 
same favor for him in a challenge class of some other 
breed at the same show or at some subsequent show. 
Once in the challenge class, the dog then was protected 
from offensive competition. The only thing to bring him 
out into the open was the special for the best dog of his 
breed, and this the owner could evade by stating on the 
entry blank, “Will not compete for specials.” 

The challenge class was mostly a one-dog class. 
It was a class of competition called walkovers. The 
reports of shows reiterated with monotonous re- 
currence as the different breeds were touched upon that 
“Buster had a walkover, or that he won without compe- 
tition, in the challenge class; in the corresponding bitch 
class Evangeline was alone and was looking well.” 
Even the matter of decent conditioning was many times 
neglected, for no dog needs much conditioning to en- 
gage in a walkover. The dog is trotted into the ring, the 
judge gazes at him sharply, so that all may see that he 
has an X-ray eye, then he hands out the ribbon and it’s 
all over—over quicker than you can read about it. It 
was nothing more than the handing over of a ribbon. Is 
that the essence of a championship? If any one not fa- 
miliar with these matters will investigate the records of 
the list of champions he will be astonished to find such 
a grand list of walkovers, and these are matters of record 
as true and meritorious warrant for the title which they 
produced—that is, champion of record. 

The walkover champion was the cheapener of cham- 
pions. He became so numerous and was often of such 
common merit that he was not much different from other 
dogs, save in the matter of mummery. Among the cham- 
pions, however, were a few first rate dogs, and from that 
down to fourth-raters more or less, many of the latter 
being champions by sneaking through a corner of the 
competition instead of through the iniddle of it. The 
average champion was largely the visible sign of a bench 
show fiction, a titled gladiator, a paradox which had been 
in the battle and yet had not been in any battle. It was a 
grave error to have ever recognized walkovers as wins 
having a championship significance. Of course owners 
plead that they had incurred great expense in showing 
their dogs, that it was not their fault that there was noth- 
ing to compete against them, presenting also all the other 
sophisms that people use when they wish to further their 
own interests in the most economical manner, but all 
that did not in the least change the fact that a walkover 
determined nothing in respect to a championship whose 
essence is competition. Tears, pleadings, money spent, 
walkovers, etc., in no wise determine that a dog has in 
any way beaten some other dog. They are all irrelevant 
and immaterial to the purpose. 


The challenge class was really a class of walkovers. | 


The exceptions were a very small per cent. If there were 
two or three dogs making the rounds of the shows some 
judge would prefer one dog, some another. The exhibi- 
tor would hold aloof from the class when the judge was 
not favorable to his dog, and be present with the greatest 
air of assurance when he knew he had a sure thing. The 
preferences of judges at the shows where they would 
meet the weakest competition or none at all, and the ad- 
vantage to be now and then gained by bargaining in the 
way of permitting some friend to win in other classes 
for the like favor as desired, made the championship very 
much of a farce so far as competition and representing 
any sterling merit are concerned. 


Its Advantages to Inferior Dogs, 


It was not such a difficult matter to steer even the 
third or fourth rate dog into a championship. The num- 
ber and quality of certain breeds vary greatly, one section 
compared with another, and indeed some breeds are 
almost entirely provincial. By way of illustrating this 
point, let us take the Boston terrier into consideration. 
At the Boston and New York shows these dogs are out 
in force. In the classes there present a vhce. dog might 
compete throughout his life without winning a cham- 
pionship. By sending him out on the circuit the class of 
competition might be such that the vhe. dog at New 
York and Boston might be a first prize winner on the 
circuit, inasmuch as he might meet little or no compe- 
tition, or at all events because excellence is a relative 
quality. Once in the challenge class, the walkover act 
was easy. To bring out the point more clearly by a prac- 
tical example, let us consider three large shows of 1897— 
Boston, New York and Chicago—and the Boston ter- 


rier competition at them. Let it be understedd that this 
breed is mentioned only by way of illustration, as would 
be any other breed if mentioned in this ¢o i The 
classes at Boston and New York were filled. At 
Chicago there were ten classes and twelve dogs. In five 
classes there were walkovers, one dog to a class. 

The regulars, knowing all the circumstances of each 
show, knew to a nicety the lines of least resistance in the 
pursuit of a championship, and governed themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

The inadequacy of the classification was recognized 
long since, and etforts were made to correct it by requir- 
ing that one win of the three constituting a championship 
should be at a show offering not less than $1,000 in cash 
prizes. Prior to that one of the wings myst have been at 
a show which had not less than 500 entries. In theory 
either requirement would bring out a stronger compe- 
tition; in practice the challenge classes remained about 
the same, whatever the size of the show. At the New 
York show walkovers were almost as common as they 
weré at the smaller shows. The effort to indirectly make 
a more difficult competition by cash qualifications or 
number of entries was almost a complete failure. 

The challenge class, the walkover route from the open 
classes to a championship, was the end of the old classi- 
fication, Beyond it there was nothing more to conquer. 
In theory the three-time winner had vanquished all com- 
ers. In practice he might not have vanquished a dozen 
dogs, and his victories might be largely local. 

‘Lhe new classification attaches no significance to the 
challenge class. For this alone it should receive the 
warm commendation of all who admire the sterling ar- 
ticle and detest the sham. 


The Free-for-all Class. 


The free-for-all class is the next one of the fiew classi- 
fication, as follows: “The free-for-all class shalt be for all 
dogs of any age over six months. No prize winner shall 
be debarred trom competing.” Here is a ciass which 
permits of direct competition between all dogs which de- 
sire to try conclusions. What is a bench show for’ Com- 
petition. There you have it. How are genuine cham- 
pionships made? Competition again. The new classifi- 
cation provides for it at every turn. 


The Winners’ Class. 


We now come to the winners’ class, from which cham- 
pions emerge. I will quote its rule in full; “All shows 
offering cash prizes for three of the above classes, for 
any one breed, one of which must be the free-for-ail 
class, shall be empowered to provide for that’ breed a 
winners’ class for the dogs which have won: the first 
prizes in said classes, and the winner of three. first prizes 
in stich winners’ classes will thereby become a champion 
of record, and be go registered by the American Kennet 
Clu No class winner can be withdrawn from compe- 
titiom in the winners’ class. No entry shall be charged 
for exhibits in the winners’ class.”’ ‘lhe immunity of the 
walkover champion is gone. Competition is now manda- 
tory. Instead of being absurdly guarded from ali the 
dogs in the show, as he was in the old challenge class, 
the would-be champion must now face all the best dogs 
of his breed, and instead of sneaking through without 
competition he-must compete. That is the essence of the 
championship. There may now bé fewer champions and 
fewer fourth-rate dogs in the championship, but the 
whole interest will be just so much further from a sham. 


The Miscellaneous Class. 


This class has the same significance as in the old classi- 
fication. 


Amendments, 


One amendment to the rules to be passed upon at the 
next meeting of the A. K. C. is in a way @ return to-a re- 
stricted competition, an eftort to make a championship 
easy to retain. To "No class winner can be withdrawn 
from competition in the winners’ class” the new contem- 
plated amendment adds, “except those dogs which: have 
already won their championships.” In othér words, the 
champion asks permission, if you please, sir, to compete 
in the senior class as long as he pleases without any 
danger of losing his laureis to some better dog-in the 
winners’ class. What then does the champion go-to the 
show for? For something easy. It would seem to be 
the better way for him to meet all there was coming, or 
if he cannot hold his laurels to stay out of the competi- 
tion. The day of fitting rules to the circtimstances’ ot the 
dog instead of to the circumstances of the championship 
should be of the past. li a dog is a real champion, he 
should not be afraid to meet anything on earth within 
the championship requirements, if he 1s not a real cham- 
pion, then there is a reason for him to hunt for cover. 
A competition necessarily implies that some lose, some 
win; but the champion, the dog which Should represent 
the highest and broadest competition, asks for rules 
which will make a championship a sanctuary instead of 
the high merit which the world at large understands it 


to be. 
yThe Universality of Principle. 


Ve me 

The new classification, being based on competition 
alone, is applicable to all sections alike. The principles 
of a championship are the same on the Atlantic or Pa- 
cific Coast or anywhere else. It is shorn now of:the old 
arbitrary and artificial qualifications which sought to 
accomplish by indirection what can only be -accom- 
plished by actual competition. It is moreover. so -ar- 
ranged as to be adjustable to the needs or means of the 
smallest shows or the greatest. New York can select 
a satisfactory classification from the new, and a pro- 
vincial town can modify it to suit its cifcumstances. It 
is universal in its application because it is founded -on 
a universal principle. 


The Framers of It. 


The gentlemen who framed the new classification were 
thoroughly informed in'the theory and praetice of bench 
show compeéetition. They tho ‘understood the 
workings and imperfections of* at 

genuine 
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They thoroughly comprehended what 
competition and genuine The delegates of 
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different clubs accepted and approved the new classifi- 
cation when they voted for it. 

It has been intimated that the A. K. C. is an arbitrary 
body, governed largely by emotional impulse, regardless 
of the fitness of things. The delegates of the A. K. C. 
represent their respective clubs. The doings of the A. 
K. C. are thus the doings of the clubs which compose the 
confederation. The meetings are held with parliamentary 
gravity and consideration, and the delegates, being 
trained business men as well as fanciers, know how 
matters should be considered and what measures to take. 
A club which is at all dissatisfied with its delegate has 
the power to quickly make a change. Thus the A. K. C. 
governs only with the consent of the governed, and it 
is not the arbitrary body which it is sometimes repre- 
sented to be, nor could it be such and exist. 


The Story of Snider. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When our train arrived at Custer Station we were met 
by ambulances that took us to Fort Custer, Mont., thirty- 
three miles away. There we were met by an escort and 
transportation to take us to our new station, Fort Mc- 
Kinney, and the Eighth Infantry, the regiment to which 
the colonel had just been promoted. 

Our first camp after leaving Fort Custer was upon 
the Custer battle-field. While the Chinaman was pre- 
paring supper many Indians gathered around, of course 
accompanied by the usual number of children and Indian 
dogs. The next morning while the men were breaking 
camp we went over the battle-field, guided by an In- 
dian who had been with Reno and had been wounded 
there. Following. our guide was a dog, a lean, hungry 
animal that looked like a coyote, and, to tell the truth, 
must have had some coyote blood in him, as is the case 
with a good many Indian dogs. On returning to camp 
we bade good-by to our Indian friends and started on 
the road, It was in the spring, and all the streams were 
swollen so as to make some of the crossings dangerous. 
After crossing the first stream the colonel got out of the 
first ambulance to see that the second one, with the 
nurse and children, should get over safely. It was there 
that we discovered that the wretched dog which had 
followed us over the battle-field had also followed us 
here, We all tried our best to scare him away and send 
him back, but it was useless, as five days later he fol- 
lowed us into Fort McKinney, as close to the wagon 
wheels as he could get. When we drove up to our 
quarters the first thing the dog did was to rush under 
the porch, and for two days he refused to be coaxed out 
even by offering him meat, which had never failed before 
to make him come around. 

Even when he did come out it was a long time before 
he could be coaxed up on the porch, and it was a month 
or so before we could induce him to come into the 
house. He would become frightened at the least thing, 
and invariably would run under the porch, and the longer 
we coaxed him the longer he would remain there. 

It took him a very long time to grow accustomed to 
a house, and it was over two years before he would go 
upstairs. He had always preferred remaining at the 
foot, curled up in a heap, until the children should come 
down, even sleeping there at night, when the children 
were up in bed. this time he had got over his timidity 
of persons and Nhe pheno fat, so that he presented a very 
fine appearance (for an Indian dog.) 

He was the happiest dog on earth, so he seemed, al- 
ways playing around, and so devoted to the children 
that they never moved but he went with them. He grew 
very fastidious about his food, taking his milk from a 
glass tumbler and preferring ice cream and cake and 
candy to anything else. 

When the new cavalry quarters were being built the 
children went all over them, and, much to the surprise 
of us all, Snider even followed them up the long flight 
of stairs. Before this he had not attempted anything but 
our front steps. Naturally they were delighted at the 
new accomplishment, and patted him to his heart’s con- 
tent. But when they started down he grew frantic, but 
would make no attempt to come down, nor would he let 
any soldier touch him to carry him down; so they finally 
got disgusted and left him, thinking that after a while 
he. would change his mind. But no, he began running 
around upstairs, and, seeing an open window, jumped 
out of that and on to the roof of the porch, where, upon 
seeing the children half-way across the parade ground, 
he did not hesitate a second, but ran to the edge and 
jumped off, a drop of at least 2oft., not injuring himself 
in the least. 

When we left McKinney for Fort Russell the boys ac- 
companied the troops to the railroad station on horse- 
back, Snider faithfully. keeping at their’ heels. At the 
station, when it came time to put him in the car with our 
two horses, he could not be coaxed; and even Jim, 
to whom he was most attached, could do nothing. 
Finally it took six or eight men to get him into the 
box car, where he looked as if he would die from fright, 
and remained huddled up in the corner of the car and 
would eat nothing. 

The next morning, Nov. 8, about 100 miles east of 
Edgemont, Neb., the soldier who had charge of the 
horses opened the car door to look out and stood there 
watching the country. This was the dog’s chance, and 
before the man had time to stop him he made a break 
and jumped past him and out of the door. The man 
said that the last he saw of Snider he was rushing madly 
after the train as hard as he could go. 

We, of course, thought that he was gone for good. 

On the 20th of January, coming from Cheyenne in the 
carriage to Fort D. A. Russell, we saw a thin, forlorn- 
jooking dog lying in the field not far from the road; 
and as he did not move.as we passed him, we thought 
he must be either asleep or dead. We remarked at the 
time that he looked very much like Snider. The next 
day a soldier said that he had seen the dog, and he felt 
eare that 1 was old Snider. Still we didn’t think it 
could be possible, so we paid no attention to it. 

On the 22d my mother went to town again, and, upon 
returning, noticed the dog ahead of them in the. road. 
On their coming nearer the dog looked up and, recog- 
sizing the horse, rushed for him and barked and jumped 
all around him as if he had gone crazy. ca 


Then we knew for sure that it was Snider, but so thin 
and changed that if lic hadu’t known us we would never 
have known him. 

He followed the carriage up to the post, and when we 
entered the children were just coming out of school, and 
the dog, seeing them, ran up to them, barking and 
jumping up on them as if he were possessed. Then 
there was a grana reunion, the children making as 
much of a fuss over the dog as he did over them, which 
is saying a good deal. 

What has puzzled us and everybody who has heard 
of it is how he ever got here. Fort Russell is 300 miles 
in a straight linc from Fort McKinney, and by the 
railroad over which the troops came it is over 1,000 
miles; and the dey started by following the train. The 
railroad (the B. & M.) runs east until it reaches the 
central part of Nepraska, where there is a branch road 
running southwest ard meeting the main road at Hast- 
ings. The troops went on that until they came to Hold- 
redge, where they connected with the Union Pacific, 
bringing them here. Anyway, the dog got here. 
Whether he follow.il the special train with the soldiers, 
or whether he came lhicre by accident, no one knows. 

He stayed with us always after that—even more de- 
voted to the childres, than before, if that could be pos- 
sible—until last yea”, when he died, much to the sorrow 
of us all, especially the children, and it was a long time 
before they could talk of him without crying. 


Rorert Van Horn. 
Fort D. A. Russetr, Wyo. 


New England Kennel Club. 


Mr. James IL.. Lierie sends us the list of the specials 
offered up to date for the club’s forthcoming show, as 
follows: 

The American Scottish Terrier Club’s two silver 
cups; one for the hest American-bred dog and bitch 
respectively. To be competed for by members only. 

The Collie Club of America offer the President’s cup 
for the best collie, the winner to receive a silver medal 
in commemoration «{ the award; a club medal for the 
best of the opposite sex to the winner of the President’s 
cup; a silver medal for the best in the novice classes; a 
club medal for the best owned by a New England mem- 
ber of the club. 

The National Beayle Club of America offer a silver 
medal for the best | eagle in the show; a bronze medal 
for the best of op esite sex to the winner of the silver 
medal. Open to members only. 

The American Fo:: Terrier Club offer (open to mem- 
bers only) grand challenge cup for the best fox terrier 
in the show. Second Division, eleventh grand Produce 
Stakes (1897); Apcllo Stakes of 1897; $5 for the best 
American-bred fox terricr (smooth and wire respec- 
tively) in the free-for-all classes; $5 for the best Ameri- 
can-bred fox terrier (smooth and wire respectively) in 
the novice classes; $5 for the best American-bred fox 
terrier (smooth and sire) in the puppy classes. 

The Bull Terrier ( !ub of America offer a trophy collar 
for the best bull terrier owned by a member of the club; 
a medal to the winners of all first and special prizes, if 
won by a member of the club. 

The American Dachshund Club offer (open to mem- 
bers of the club only): 1. Tne Klein Breeders’ Trophy, for 
the best dog or bitch under cighteen months, bred, 
owned and exhibited hy a club member. 2. Club chal- 
lenge cup, for best American-bred dog. 3. Club Chal- 
lenge cup, for best American-bred bitch. 

The Pointer Club of America offer $20, for members 
only, and to be Jivided as follows: $5 each for best 
heavy-weight dog and bitch, and the same for light 
weights. 

The Irish Terrier Club of America offer (open to 
members only) the Paredeyil Stakes, silver cup added by 
the Irish Terrier Club; the Vixen Stakes, silver cup 
added by the Irish Tcirice Chub. There is a $5 spe- 
cial for American-bred dogs, as follows: Best terrier 
dog, bitch, dog puppy and bitch, best dog and bitch in 
the junior class, dog and bitch in senior, and best brace 
of American-bred Irivl teriiors. 

The Poadle Club cf America offer (open to members 
only): $10 for the best poo.lle in the show; $10 for the 
best American-bred poodle in the stow; $5 for the best 
American-bred poodle puppy. 

The American Pug Club offer (for members only) 
the following special prizes: The club’s silver trophy, for 
the best micrican-bied dog; the club’s _ silver 
trophy, for the best American-bred bitch; the club's 
silver medal, for the hest American-brea dog or bitch; 
the club’s bronze medal, for the best puppy aog or bitch. 

George N. Phelps offers a cup, value Sis, for the best 
French bull (dog or Litch). James L. Little offers a 
tankard for the best 'rench bull (dog or bitch) owned 
outside ot Boston, The special conditions governing the 
different cups and stakes can be learned by addressing 
the Bench Show Comwui‘ice, 110 Tremont street, Boston. 





A Team of Dogs. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The means of transportation to the Klondike has 
caused many to think of the dog as a propelling power, 
and not without good reason, as the evidence of our 
consuls in Eastern countries goes to prove. I have seen 
many a dog harnessed under a cart and doing good ser- 
vice. 

The type of dog that T have gererally found so used 
was what is commonly enlled a bull dog, or what dogdom 
at one time was pleased to call an American bull dog, a 
dog with rather heavy lead, thick and heavy shoulders, 
about 20 or 22in. high, jaw very near level, color white 
and brindle, or fawn predominating. They seemed to 
enjoy their work, and I never saw them ill treated. If 
they suffered hardship it was on account of their desire 
to do more work than they were capable of performing, 
They were so ambitious that they would pull the load 
faster than a man could walk, and I have seen some 
pretty heavy loads put upen them, 

After reading so much in MorEest AND STREAM and 
other papers lately it has stimulated a desire to have a 
road team of dogs for my own use. I have in my mind a 
team of four or five dogs which shall-be hitched to a 


four-wheeled vehicle,, made light as possible, with 
seats wide enough for two, body to be a cross between 
a buckboard and spindle, with bicycle wheels, ball bear- 
ing, a device for steering and a brake. Now, with your 
assistance as a valuable advertising medium, I want to 
find four large-sized Irish setters, just what I have had 
a number of in my day. Large size, plenty of spirit and 
dash, not good enough to pass muster on the bench or 
take any more notice of a bird than a cow driven before 
you. I have had my share of them, but now I want them; 
am entirely out, as our graveyard out back of the Hamp- 
ton Kennels will testify. I want this team all broken by 
spring, when I think I can take a spin out to the falls 
and pools near the Sperry homestead in Woodbridge 
and back (seven miles each way) quicker than any one 
will want to drive their team of horses over the same 
route. E. Knicut Sperry. 


St. Bernard Club, 


I HAVE at last to announce the organization of the 
(New) St. Bernard Club. 

A meeting was held at Grand Rapids yesterday, at 
which the constitution and by-laws of the new club were 
adopted and the officers elected. Col. Jacob Ruppert, 
Jr., of New York, was elected President; Capt. C. A. 
Pratt, of Little Rock, Ark., as Vice-President; Miss Anna 
H. Whitney, of Lancaster, Mass., Second Vice-President, 
and H. B. Turner, Third Vice-President; Dudley E. 
Waters, “Secretary-Treasurer, and the following were 
elected governors: W. H. Joeckel, R. A. Sawyer, I. W. 
Comey, A. C. Shallenberger, R. H. Burrows, Arthur 
Froembling, Ed Meisenheimer, Thos. Sheubrooks and 
N. Robbins, Jr. Dup.Ley E. WartERs. 





POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


The Christmas number of the Shooting Times (Eng- 
land) has reached this office. It contains many good 
things, notably a reproduction of Prof. Osthaus’s painting 
of Nabob and India pointing and backing at the edge 
of a cornfield. It is pleasing to perceive that our con-- 
temporary has such excellent judgment, but one could 
regret, if it were worth the while, that it seems to be 
void of all moral sensibility, for this excellent picture 
has the artist’s name cut out and’ another name sul&t- 
tuted, and it is forced to do service to illustrate an article 
entitled “Around the Boundaries,” which title it also 
bears, Some of Mr. Frost’s pictures are treated in the 
same way, and are presented as bona fide illustrations of 
the articles of which they are a part. To call this piracy 
would be a mild term, for to pilfer, to efface the name 
of the artist, to present the pictures as original matter 
illustrative of actual English shooting experietices, is 
more than piracy. Possibly the text may have been se- 
cured in like manner. As a journalistic thief the Shoot- 
ing Times ranks with the Canadian Sportsman. 





The judges who are engaged for the New England 
Kennel Club’s show are Harry W. Smith, fox terriers; 
Geo, B. Post, Jr., beagles; W. C. Codman, bull. dogs; 
H. W. Lacy, bloodhounds, Great Danes, poodles, dachs- 
hunde and miscellaneous; E. H. Moore, St. Bernards and 
mastiffs; H. W. Huntington, deerhounds, wolfhounds and 
greyhounds; Dwight Baldwin, Boston terriers; Dr. R. 
5.’ Huidekoper, bull terriers; Dr. R. D. Perry, fox- 
hounds; Lambert Stansfield, collies and Old English 
sheep dogs; J. L. Kernochan, French bull dogs; Dr. H. 
Clay Glover, English, Irish and Gordon setters; James 
Watson, Irish, Scottish and Bedlington terriers; Geo. W. 
Lovell, pointers; A. Clinton Wilmerding; all sporting 
spaniels; T. Farrer Rackham, all toy dogs and pugs. 





_ The matter of transportation is one that should be con- 
sidered at the first instead of the last moment, if one has 
to consider seriously the problem of ways and means. 
Nearly all the railroads now give concessions to bona fide 
field trial goers, if they observe certain railroad regula- 
tions, which can be readily learned by consulting’ the 
road’s agents or officers: The Alabama Field Trials 
Club announce that the Memphis & Charleston, L. & N., 
Southern, and Central R. R. of Georgia will sell tickets 
to Madison for the club’s trials on Feb. 5, 6 and 7 at one 
and one-third fare for the round trip, on the certificate 
plan. All stakes will be run in the week beginning Feb. 
7. In the club’s circular by mistake thie special stake was 
announced for Jan. 7, instead of the correct date as given 
above. H. K, Milner, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala. 


: 


Mr. H. L. Kreuder; Nanuet, N. Y., has purchased the 
entire pack of beagles owned by the late Pottinger Dor- 
sey, consisting of fifteen matured dogs, among which are 
champion Lee II., champion Pilot, and other celebrities. 
Mr. Kreuder writes us that “This exceptionally pure- 
bred, Rowett-strain pack of beagles, on which the late 
and much-beloved Pottinger Dorsey devoted the better 
part of his life in breeding, is now in my kennel. With 
it as an additional or main foundation, I hope to elevate 
and possibly perfect the standard of beagles.” 








The championship medal for all champions of record 
is very artistic in design. The obverse side bears a spray 
of laurel which half encircles it and the words ‘Awarded 
to Champion” surmount a blank space, left for the en- 
graving of the champion’s name. The reverse side bears 
the official stamp of the A. K. C.., Its simple elegance 
makes it a most Seaieelile symbol for the commemoration 
of the highest honors a dog can win in the bench show 
world. It is furnished at a trifle less than cost, $3, to all 
champions of record before Jan. 1, 1898, to all champions 
subsequent to that date, it will be given gratuitously, 








The FOREST AND STREAM #8 put to press each we k on 
Tuesday. Correspondence intended for publication 


sould reach us at the latest by Monday, and as much 
earlier as practicuble, : : 








[Jan. 8, 1898. 


Pachting. 


Tue Bath Iron Works has contracted to build a steel 
steam yacht for Col. Oliver H. Payne, a sea-going craft 
which will rob the Nourmahal of fhe Oné point of distinc- 
tion she has long enjoyed, as the largest steam yacht of 
American build. The new yacht will be a “floating pal- 
ace,” with elaborate furnishings, but it is not stated 
whether she will be of the standard Bath model or 
whether she will be of modern design. Her dimensions 
will be 30oft. long, 35ft. beam, 16ft. draft, with bark rig. 
With a single screw she is to make 15 knots with natural 
draft on a 48-hour trial. Capt. Wm. Scott, who has had 
charge of Sagamore and Eleanor, will supervise the con- 
struction, and will be in command. The yacht will be 
ready by next spring. 








Tue action of the Massachusetts Y. R. A. at its special 
meeting is satisfactory in two respects: it represented the 
sober and deliberate opinions of the associated clubs, 
and it settles the rules finally for the coming year. The 
question of the abolition of time allowance has awakened 
a great deal of feeling, and has been widely discussed for 
a couple of months before the meeting specially called 
to consider it. As a result a very large number of mein- 
bers have studied it out and reached a final opinion; 
while the delegates have been definitely instructed by 
their clubs. Under these circumstances it is hardly to 
be doubted that the vote against further allowance repre- 
sents the opinion of the majority. It has already been 
shown that the injury to vested interests is confined to 
a very few yachts; nearly all, both new and old, being 
able to accommodate themselves at the top of some class. 





A rumor is current that the newest of the “Protected 
Cruisers,” Alcedo II., completed last summer, is to un- 
dergo the rather radical alteration of an addition of 22ft. 
length amidships. She is now 18sit. over all, 152ft. l.w.l., 
2qit. 2in. beam, 14ft. hold, and r1ft. draft. Of course it 
is much less expensive to build a yacht properly at the 
outset than to cut her in two or sponson her in her sec- 
ond season, like Atalanta, Wadena, Wild Duck and other 
notable examples; but as long as American owners are 
satisfied with this method it is hardly worth while tq crit- 
icise it as reflecting but little credit upon the skill of 
American designers. 





Through the Sound in an Oyster Sloop. 


northwestern sky was heavily draped with massive thunder- 

me. Sharp flashes ot dazzling lightning blazed at regular inter- 
vals from the ponderous clouds. Deep, rumbling thunder grumbled 
warningly. et we who formed the crew of the staunch sloop 
Susie & glanced..defiance into the face of such unfavorable con- 
ditions as we hoisted-the mainsail. The chain cable had already 
been hauled short, and Sasie floated almost over her anchor. 
“All hands in with the skiff!” The order given by Sam is 
quickly executed, and we lash the tender securely on the starboard 


i the deck. . TES 
ate with the anchor! Stand by the jib halliards! Trim jib! 
These orders are also quickly obeyed, and under the fresh south- 
west wind Susie heels until her scuppers are under. She rises and 
falls without headway for an instant, then like an unleashed hound 
she seems to shake herself, and springs away on the starboard 
tack. Like a trained warrior, stripped for the fray, she meets each 
oncoming sea and smashes it into foaming fragments. | : 

“Ready, about!” Excellent judgment, for when Susie’s bowsprit 
seems shout to pierce the white side of Com. Benedict’s Oneida 
down goes the helm, and our little ship shows wonderful obedience 
by the snappy manner in which she swings on to the other tack. 
We notice Bheida's crew alternately eyeing us and the thunder 
squall. The thought enters my mind that they undoubtedly think 
us crazy for leaving , snug anchorage in isons iiecber in order 

i itions in store for us on the le 
eet bound?” The question comes from the 


“ 1 O s 
raure ors Jan Were keel sloop that is pitching at her 


sailing master of a handsome 
—r pear by. ae 

“Block Island, oi 

“T don’t admire the kind of weather you pick to start out.in. 

“‘Don’t you care!’ Guess we'll get through all right,” sings 
Stanley, as ie rattles a breakdown on the deck with his bare feet. 

“Ready, about!” Thump! I get a crack on the head from the 
boom that makes me think for an instant that hundreds of solar 
systems are falling. It is sarcastically suggested that I had better 
take one reef in my neck, or two in my legs, if I don’t want to be 

i head. 
eo just seven bells when we swung back on to the starboard 
tack, and found we could point so as to clear Tweed’s Island and 
the red buoy off Greenwich Point. By this time darkness was 
rapidly settling over land and water. Astern, and outlined against 
the dark green shore and sooty sky line, the snowy walls and pil- 
lars of Com. Benedict’s palace shone like some enchanted castle 
told. of in fairy stories. In the semi-darkness they appeared 
ghostly and unreal. The thunderstorm .had passed well to the 
north, but indications pointed to a harder one advancing from the 
west. Instantaneous bursts of bright light came at regular inter- 
vals from that quarter. As we could hear no thunder, and the 
blazes of light grew brighter and brighter, we realized that the 
storm must be a terrific one. Although the wind still blew as hard 
as ever, Stanley suggested putting the topsail on. Sam wondered 
if the topmast would stand the strain, decided it would, and in 
less than five minutes we were sailing with lee rail well under. — 

Now that we are well started on our way, it will not be amiss 
to introduce to the reader Susie’s crew, and to give a short de- 
scription of the boat and outfit. In the first place, the crew num- 
bered four. There were Samuel Chard, Stanley Chard, Walter 
Avis (my youngest brother), more generally known to the crew 
as Bub, and your humble servant. 

Samuel Chard is already known to readers of the Forest anp 
Srream. He is the same Sam who experimented on Thomas 
Humphreys and myself with broiled water turkey and alligator 
steaks in Florida. is I have said a number of times before, he is 
the best small boat handler I ever knew. Blow high or blow low, 
Sam never gets rattled, but always does the right thing at the right 


time. s » 

Stanley Chard. had never figured in a trip in which I was inter- 
ested belore. Like Sam, he is, a master hand at the tiller. It 
will take time, however, to eliminate some features from Stariley’s 
boat handling; which might prove objectionable to persons of a 
nervous temperament. fer to a ing recklessness which is 
almost always associated with perfect health in young persons. 
Many times w it.has séemed to me that'ssil should be reduced 
Stanley would cock his eye aloft and “guess she might stand a 
little more.” fearless’ Sail handler, eqpetaity in reefing 
weather, Stanley <ould-not be excelled. At the brid eport Cus- 
tom House Stanley is:rated a§ Susie’s captain. He is nineteen 


years of age. |... - aE scenes tied bt oe ss 5 
’ vis,‘ or as hé will”be xnown in this narra- 
Now comes ‘W. Avis,’ or é be xpo 5 in le eae 


ive, Bub. Like , Bub, néyer ¢ 
fobs. He is deteeat en of ag rad was the pho: pher of the * 
trip. I was a, little nndecided a catt havin him with me at first 

ow he would stand g it. .My story will 


oer tee: ds for-misgivings. an ex-’ 

rr ; no nds for. mi a - 

vepereting tad pi ih do dozen different questions. in a dozen 

different ye eh it Reg Poon 3 coer to answer at all, Bub 
t. He imself a plucky sailorman. 

“Now a werd about Gut boat and t done with introductions. 


Susi 1 hed’ two years f is ano} sloop, an 
woh ‘built dt Greesiwice , Searest Chard, Sr. e is over 
all and 27ft. waterline. She has a graceful an 


overtanging bow d 
stern, and is 13ft. beam. Het dealt © salty Oe ee er board, 
and she certainly’ is very staunch and able. She is full sloop- 
rigged, Lo any sail eek ° wauaneliy late my ss 
size, especially an oyster boat. As boats ; 
cabin ’ plenty of deck 


is placed’ well’ aft, so.as to allow 





FOREST AND ‘° REAM. 


ward. Oyster sloops’ cabins must also le small, therefore Susie’s 


only contained two bunks. Stanlcy ocup.ed one on the trip, 
while I held down the mattress in the otlicr. Sam and Bub en- 
joyed very good quarters forward in the bows. Susie’s lines under 
water are finer than those of many yachts, a.d she proved herself 
marvelously swift. 

It was eight bells by the time we weathcred the buoy off Green- 
wich Point. Wind and clouds were poking above the western 
horizon. The lightning was dazzling and simost incessant. The 
thunder rumbled warningly. and taken all in all things commenced 
to look serious. I kad a noticn we were in for Dusiness, but Sam 
and Stanley said the southwest wind wouk| drive the storm to the 
no’th’ard, as it had the first one. Undoubtedly this opinion would 
have proven correct had there not been time storm below the 
horizon than we could see. What. proved to he the advance guard 
did pass to the north in a blaze and rumble of splendor. It was 
not over fifteen minutes after, however, before the whole main 
army was roaring aud flashing astern. 

The wind was now blowing so hard that even Stanley acknowl- 
edged it time to douse the topsail. To the west, northwest, north 
ont northeast thunder stoims were in full progress. When the 
gers | was not flashing from one quarter it Slashed from another. 
The storm astern was the only one we ieared,-and we decided 
that as things were so ugly we had better run for the Norwalk 
Islands, We had hardly reached this decision when the wind came 
down on us in shrieks. We were now conipelled to double reef 


the mainsail. This was easily accomplished, »s the continual flash- 
ing enabled us to see plainly. So bright was the lightning that 
the shore line stocd out to view as plainly as in midday every 


time it flashed. 

“I hope the rain holds off half an hour longer,” remarked Sam, 
as he strained his eyes shorewardl. “If it only does, we'll be an- 
chored safely in Wilson’s Cove then.” 

We'll beat the rain this time,” renfies Stanley. “Listen! We're 
well to the leeward of Green’s Ledge now. lon't you hear the 
bell beeyt 

We all listened intently, and from up to windward came the 
doleful, though welcome, sound of a tolling bell. 

Bub, who had sensibly gone below in order to be out of the 
way, stuck his head out of the companiouway Jong enough to hear 
the bell, then went below again. We weic agreeably surprised 
at the coolness he had displayed thus far. It was his first trip, 
and many an older person would have been frightened half to 
death under like conditions. 

on after hearing the bell buoy we entered Wilson’s Cove 
and anchored in two Some of water at exactly 8:35. Susie had 
covered twelve miles in one hour and five minutes; two miles of 
the distance we were close hauled. 

We had _no sooner furled the scils than the rain came down in 
torrents. What cared we though? Snugly ensconced in the cabin, 
we stored away supper enough to give dyspepsia to an ostrich. 
When the meal was finished! the dishes were shoved out on deck 
so as to let the rain do the washing. We then lounged a while, 
talked and listened to the stoim beating on the cabin roof. It 
was four bells when we tuined in. 

All hands were astir bright and carly next morning. While the 
storm had departed, still the sky was mote or less covered with 
clouds. There was very little wind. and the atmosphere had a 
thick, muggy feel about it that promised anything but a pleasant 
day. That the storm had been a severe one was plainly evident 
by the amount of watcr that bad fallen in our skiff. It was fully 
one-third full. 

As the tide was favorable, and what little wiud was stirring came 
out of the southwest, we got our anchor, hvisted our nile, and 
were soon heading on our way. Stanley jvepared breakfast, Sam 
held the tiller, and Bub and I lounged aroun! the deck and took 
matters easy. 

After wending our way in and out among tle numerous islands, 
we finally came up with «ockenoe Island; we passed it at four 
bells. The wind then left us entirely, and the tide commenced to 
run against us. Scon we got a little air from southeast. It was so 
light though we could hardly hold our own against the tide. 
Finally the clouds departed and the sun poured down upon us 
like a furnace. We tacked—tacked--tacked, hack and forth, back 
and forth, only to bring up in the spot frcim which we started in 
the first place. Over aml over again did we try to pass the red 
can buoy off Cockenoe Island, but it clung to tis like a long lost 
brother. Trolling lines were hung over the etern, but all we man- 
aged to catch was somebody’s oyster buoy, which relieved us of 
a couple of hooks and part of a line. 

While drifting back and forth we noticed numerous schools of 
small herring sporting on the surface. With a small scoop net we 
managed to secure some for bait. 

. If there is one thing in this wide world on which I am a crank 
it is a wild yearning to possess a heavy cout of tan. To my way 
of thinking there is nothing so becoming to a man, woman or 
child as a sun-browned hide. ‘his insane hobby led me into 
trouble. The conditions for getting tanned were so extremely 
enticing that my excited feclings ran entire!y away. with m judg- 
ment, I not onl removed my hat, but my rhirt as well. Then 
smoked and smoked a pipe that was strong cnough to walk—and 
I am no veteran at the smoking game eitlicr. Between that du- 
deen and the sun my sea legs went completely from uhder me. 
The horizon swam round and round, and the sky rocked up and 
down. Then I became possenned ot a wild, exger desire to pay 
tribute to old septwae. realized, however, that this would never 
do. I didn’t hanker for the credit of being seasick when I wasn’t: 
I also felt too “stuck up” to own that 1 was “knocked out” from 
smoking. Therefore I watched my chance, and when no one was 
noticing I quietly sneaked below. 1 went into. the hold and laid 
down on the cool planks. Here I fought like a fiend for more 
than an hour, and finally overcame the wild, devilish desire that 
filled my soul to fly up on deck and hump myself over the rail. 

We monkeyed” in the vicinity of that contounded buoy until 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. Then a slight breeze came out of the 
south, and we didn’t delay in getting Susie started on her course. 
Under mainsail, topsail, jib, jibtopsail, and «a small jibtopsail 
rigged as a ringtail, and with the tide in our favor, we glided along 
through a sea that trembled with brilliancy. 

As if to repay us for the vexations of the mornin » the win 
increased to a elightful sailing bieeze. ‘Ihe sviface of the mind 
became covered with opal-tinted waves. ‘ ylaughed and gurgled 
along Susie’s sides and piled into a buloMhune, snowy wedge of 
spray under her bows. Astern a broad, rcintillating trail of radi- 
ance a sparkle with countless beady jewels, it seemed, marked our 
course. Away off to windward, under the suiuly cliffs of Long 
Island, snowy sails of yachts and merchantinen inclined at angles, 
which betokened an invrcasing wind. No cloud floated in the 
purple vault, and the sun shone with that warm, delightful luster 
_ is always associated with a perfect sumucr afternoon on the 
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It was at this stage of the trip that Stanley gave a reckless ex- 
hibition of his ability to “monkey” between sea aud sky on a top 
mast that was alrea' y, swaying like a drunken man from the strain 
upon it. “There’s going to be more wind, fellows,” said he, “and 
= aloft T go to rig a topmast backstay. Ket your life, we never 
shorten sail aboard this craft so long as there is a chance of keep- 
ing her deck a-top of the water.” 

fter imparting this eebqniiel information Susie’s skipper took 
the end of a manilla repe between lis teeth and quickly shinned 
the mast by means of the — After reaching the masthead he 
paused an instant and glance down at the deck, then up at the 
swaying topmast. It seemed impussible for the slender spar to 
stand any extra weight. Stanley, however, removed the rope from 
between his. teeth, and assured us in the plainest_manner that it 
would be as well to stand from under there. Jf I start to come, 
once,” said he, “I’m not going to stop until [ teach the deck or go 
overboard. If you don’t want me coming astraudle some of your 
backs why you'd better keep from under, tlict’s all I’ve got to 
say.” Of course non - of us hankered to mix in such a co ision, 
so we kept “from under.” Glancing aloit again Stanley spat on 
his hands and shinned up until he was able ¢.. make the end of 
the rope fast near the topmast*head. ‘The spar bent dangerously, 
but Stanley stayed until his task was finished, 

It was six bells when we made Penfield Reef lighthouse, and 
the wind and sea had steadily increased. ‘Tlie wil gradually veered 
to southwest. ‘ 

When nearly up-with Stratford Point we nct a fleet of yachts 
— to the westward. They were evide-itly racing. Susie 
must have presented a fine sight to them, for they waved hats and 
handkerchiefs as we. passed. Every soil, incliling ringtail, was 
drawing like a horse, and we were imakin:, fully nin knots. 

_ From Stratford Point to Southwest Ledge light we indulged 
in probably the finest and most enjoyable bit ¢f sailing we met on 
the trip for the distance. With boom wide off to port Susie reached 
like a thing of life over surges of grecn, whose cresis were beaded 
with white. Like carved mavble the sai's stood p'ainly out, and 
no wrinkle marred their snowy curves. Down 1.1 the southwest a 
huge. triangular-shaped cloud of a pravish Iack tiad lifted out of 
the Sound, it seemed, One point of the triangle appeared to rest 
on the water, while its upper side seenied to hang in the sky, above 
where the Norwalk Islands should Jie. On the upper edge of the 






















prientie, and near its center, was perched the sun like a great 
bursting ball of fire. Two dusky paths showed where the kine 
of day had pierced the cloud with his javelins of light, and red 


fiery shafte penetrated to the witermort haii's of the heavens, 
Directly beneath the sun and near the edge of the cloud a minig- 
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ture thunder storm was in full pr 
freakish lightning squirmed and wriggled now and then. The 
whole western sky line was piled high with massive banks of 
clouds, which glistened in all the tints of the rginbow. To the 
north and east the shores and waters basked under the soft beams 
of the summer sun. The steady sweep of the boat, as sne rode 
the swelling undulations, imparted a delicious feeling of freedom 
and contentment. Indeed life was worth living, if only to lie there 
on the deck, to gaze, to dream, to worship nature while quaffing 
deep drafts of the brine-laden air. 

It was two bells when Susie swept by the breakwater that ex- 
tends west from Ludington’s Rock shoreward. After sailing well 
toward Southwest Ledge Light we took in the ringtail, jibed the 
mainsail to starboard and squared away into New Haven Harbor. 
On our way up the harbor we passed a large two-masted schooner, 
whose dilapidated sails, rigging, and rotten timbers denoted great 
age, Sam pronounced her a relic of the old whaling days. 

Ve anchored off the New Haven Yacht Club house —_ as the 
sun buried its face in a monster pillow of gold-fringed clouds piled 
high in the western sky. 

hat night Stanley and I took a run into the country to my 
house. As none of my family was at home I naturally had a de- 
sire to see how things were progressing. That was principally 
the reason for making the trip. We didn’t forget, however, to 
load up the grocery wagon with green corn, tomatoes, potatoes, 
apples, pears, etc., and to run the whole load down to the wharf 
in the morning. Here we found Sam impatiently awaiting our 
coming. We had agreed to beon hand by 5 o'clock, but it was nearer 
7 when we put in our appearance. We quickly unloaded our stuff 
from the wagon into the skiff, then the young man who had driven 
ue to the wharf started back for the farm, while we rowed out to 
Susie. 

The wind was blowing fresh N.W.; Sam said it had been blow- 
ing from that quarter since daylight. He wasn’t very complimen- 
tary. in his remarks toward us for the delay we had caused. “If 
it wasn't for i loafers,” said he, “we'd be looking at Faulkner’s 
Island over the stern by this time,” 

“Yes, but we wouldn’t have all this corn and other grub with 
us,” Stanley answered. 

“Well, come, let’s get sail on her and make a break or we won't 
get away to-day.” i 

The fruit and vegetables were quickly dumped into’ Susie’s hold; 
the skiff was yanked on deck, and the cable was hove short. We 
then set mainsail and topsail, got our anchor, put the jib on her, 
and away we went like a trighoaned steed for the mouth of the har- 
bor. Stanley satisfied his hobby for carrying sail by setting the 
jibtopsail and ringtail. 

The morning was one of those bright, crisp ones, when all nature 
seems to smile, and everthing is a-sparkle with light. The wind 
blew strong, streaming the smoke and steam of tugs and steam- 
boats in lines parallel with the water, and quickly dissolving them 
in the pure atmosphere. The green waves danced with a vim that 
betokened plenty of sea in the Sound. Not the smallest sign of 
cloud could be seen in the pure ethereal vault, whose depths were 
flooded to their uttermost limits with the mellow rays of the sun. 

“We'll have the wind sou’west before we've been in the Sound 
long,” prophesied Sai, 
Long Island shore?” ae 

“By George! she’s got it in good shape too,” replied Stanley. 
“Look! See how she lays over! I'll be hanged, if they aren’t 
dousing her topsails!” e had spoken rightly, tor soon all three 
of her topsails were in, and even then the schooner seemed to 
have all the sail she needed. 

By seven bells we were off Morris Cove. The wind had hauled 
to the westward, and it was blowing considerably harder than at 
the start. “That ringtail and jibtopsail ‘Il have to come in if it 
blows any harder,”’ said Sam, as he critically eyed the topmast, 

“Well, mebby they will,” answered Stanley. ‘We aren’t goin 
to take them in until we have to though, you can bet.” We passe 
into the Sound through the channel between Lighthouse Point 
and the east end of Southwest Ledge Breakwater. We then found 
the wind so heavy that we were compelled to dispense with the 
ringtail and jibtopsail, though they were carried to the last min- 
ute. The wind gradually veered until it was plumb southwest, 
and it blew to. beat the band. 

It was about this time when the thongs struck Stanley and I 
that we had had no breakfast. We went below, and when we reap- 
peared on deck our stores had been considerably reduced. 

About two bells we were abreast of the Thimble Islands. The 
wind had steadily increased, and Susie was swinging over the long 
ne seas at an 8-knot clip. Ahead of us, half way between the 
Thimbles and Faulkner Island, we could see a large sloop yacht. 
She was under mainsail and jib, and she was evidently heading 
for the race. Suddenly she shifted her helm and started for the 
Thimbles. Her crew had undoubtedly considered discretion the 
better part of valor, and concluded to make a port while there 
was a good chance to do so. Soon after this we were compelled 
to take in our topsail. It pained Stanley considerably to have to 
“knuckle” to the inevitable. It was either take the sail in, how- 
ever, or see the topmast go-out of her. 

Bub had been firing questions right and left, but suddenly he 
ow very quiet and thoughtful. We wondered greatly at the sud- 

en change. Our wonderment increased to amazement when he 
guessed “he’d go below and turn in.” At first we concluded he 
must be getting frightened, but when he came on deck soon after 
and gaze wor about for an instant, then sank on his hands and 
knees and crawled to the rail, arched his back like a canker worm 
and yelled “Yauck! yauck! yauck!” as though at some marine 
monster far down in the depths of the sea, then _we knew he was 
paying his respects to Neptune. Poor Bub! He crawled back 
after a while, turned his bloodshot eyes on us for an instant, sadly 
murmured “malaria,” then crawled down to his bunk again. 
Wituram H. Avis. 


and twisting forks of 


“See how that schooner’s got it under the 
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One-Design Classes. 
Ture New York Sun is responsible for the following absurd at- 
tack upon the “one-design” classes: 





The “one design” classes of yachts, which promise to be 
popular among racing men next season, are causing a goodly 
amount of comment among naval architects, and it will be quite 
easy for a prophet to foretell the future of the yacht designer if 
these classes are to be encouraged to the exclusion of all others. 
It is a fact that a number of boats built from one set of moulds 
do less to advance the science of yacht designing than if the class 
was open to all designers and the product from several com- 
petitors was raced in each of the classes. 

The sport of yachting gains nothing from “one design” boats. 
Scientific designing is lost sight of and discouraged, and the men 
who are depended upon to evolve any future craft that will sail 
under the Stars and Stripes in an international contest are left 
to rust out and gather a meager knowledge of progress in the art 
from the results obtained by others and not by their own work. 
In England this matter is different, and Watson, Fife, Soper and 
others are building boats under the present racing rules, each 
one vieing with the other in order to obtain the best results from 
which information is gained that will be valuable in future races, 

It is plain that American designers should receive some en- 
couragement if yachtsmen expect success, Otherwise the type of 
boats by Americans will fall back from lack of exnerience and 
pactlast tests. In England there is quite a fleet of racing yachts 
n course of construction, no two of which are exactly the same. 
The results "from these boats will undoubtedly be an advantage, 
while the architects yan whom Americans depend fot their speedy 
types are building few boats outside the “one design” vessels. 

his disadvantage may also be applied equally to the special, re- 
stricted classes such as the’ 2i, and 30-footers. Where boats . 
must be raced within certain lines draftsmien. are fettered. by 
numberless rules and regulations that are made’ by *men who, as - 
a rule, are not competent to sail a catboat. Am expert who has 
made the subject of yachting a study for many years. says: 

“New Yorkers are beginning ‘to see the danger, and in the 
future, so Designer Gardner says, all boats over 25ft. must be 
built under club rules, for no special, restricted classes will be 
allowed above this, The New York Yacht Chub, when ‘it put 
a limit on draft of cutters under 70ft. and schooners under 85 ft., 
and adopted a rating rule, did that which is an sl to ‘yacht ~ 
racing, besides being most inconsistent, in view of holding the 
America’s Cup where freedom in design on the lengths is given.” 





We have no idea whatever that Mr. Gardner is responsible for 
the statement credited to him by the Sun. Mr. Gardner has 
always favored what the Sun miscalls the “rating rule,’”” and was 
a strong advocate of its adoption for classification, as well as 
measurement, a few years ago. He was also in favor of the 
draft limit adopted last season by the New York Yacht Club. 

The great error which the Sun makes is in assuming that the 
one-design idea is the cause of the present stagnation in yachting, 
whereas it ig but a natural and inevitable effect, It ds the un- 


limited modern yacht, expensive, short-lived and  useless,~ of 
which Defender is such a@ conspicuous exeanple: which has killed 
yacht. racing in the large and even the medium classes, and left 


the designer idle. Last year the one-design idea played no seriqus , 
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SKETCH DESIGN OF 4FT. L.W.L. SCHOONER. MESSRS. CARY SMITH & BARBEY.—1808. 
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roduce the plans this week. The sheer draft is only approxi.  5%in.; stem, white oak, sided, in.; stern post, white oak, sided. 
caste but saluae to show the generally wholesome oe of * bin.; frames, hackmatack, . sided + meee * — 
the designs in the moderate drat, large internal room, and con- 3%%in., at Seore 24in.; floors, sided it an ; 
ventional keel contour and rudder. trunk log od Gin. and moulded 10in., bolted with anised 

The cabin trunk is low, but. gives full head-room for the greater ¢ iron; sides of. trunk low 
pert of the length of the vessel, The main saloon is over 13ft. with % Sp ivanized 
ong, with a floor width of 6ft. 9in. On each side are two sofas . bolted with % 
an two berths, the latter in the wings, with drawers under. ballast to be \ 
On the port side is a sideboard, and in the center is an ex- on keel bolted with 
tension table. The owner’s room and toilet are on the starboard ing of. yellow. pine, 
side, as usual; the former with berth, sofa, bureau and wash- num 1 ; 
stand. On the port side aft, convenient to the saloon, is the 
steward’s pantry, with a stateroom forward. What there.is of the 
centerbpard trunk above the floor is just abaft the mainmast. 

The fore end of the poumee swings. to starboard with three 
doors, giving access to the toilet room, galley and an extra state- 
room intended for the captain. Ip the forecastle is the galley and 
hammock berthg for four men, with good lockers, closets, etc. 

The rig is shown in the sail plan, and requires no explanation. _ 
The geberal epeesieations, fh Be aioe, ae the 
construction strong, substan oro y good, 
cestly extras. Pos ices chabld prove scotioezle ont 
in use, and also should retain a good sale value for some years. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR. SCHOONER YACHT, 


Dimensions.— all, 2in.; Lw.l., 


Bin. ; 
least ; : Keel, white moulded, 
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sta jib, small jib, small jibtopsail, second jibtopsail, spinaker, 
two opal + 1 mee eae staysail; blocks of white ash 
iron work of all kinds of best iron, vanized; awning stanch. 
ions galvanized; joiner work to be of tongued and ved stuff, 
where it will not be seen, and the rest to be paneled, of white 
pine, all to be of % stuff; to be painted with three coats of paint. 





Massachusetts Y. R. A. 


THE special posting of the Massachusetts Y. R. A. was held on 
Dec. 30, with Pres. Clark in the chair. A proposition to establish 
an associate membership was considered and voted down, 
thus failing by one of a two-thirds majority. The following was 
omitted from Rule 12, Article III.: No-extra spars, booming out 
or whisker yO except a spinaker boom, ‘shall «be used. le 
18, Article II., was changed to its old form: If any part-of hull 
or spars of a yacht be across the line when the starting signal is 
given, she must return and recross the.line when ordered: by the 


judges. 7 

The following was also adopted: “The judges.shall not recog- 
nize any yacht not having racing numbers in poaltion, and suc 
yachts shall not be entitled-to any rights on the course.” . 

The greater part of the evening was peo ap.to the allowance 
question. The first resolution—That the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion declares itself in faver of time allowance”’—met with the “hap- 
y despatch” at the hands of sixteen out of twenty-one. delegates. 

r. S. N, Small presented a list of seventy-one names in fayor 
of the permanent retention of allowance, wit 


11 to 7, 


fourteen opposed to 


it. 

Com. Sanborn, Quincy Y. C., explained his plan of allowing 
time to the extent of lft. to all yachts for the year of 1898. After 
discussion a pro osal was made to give allowance to all existing 
yachts for 1898, but it was voted down by 11 to 10. Com. San- 
»orn’s plan met with the same fate, after which no further pro- 
posals to amend'the rule were made, leaving all yachts without 
allowance for the future. 





Gilbert’s Bar Y. C. 


WAVELAND, Fla., Dec. 23.—Editor Ferest and Stream: The Gil- 
bert’s Bar Y. C. held the grand opening day of their new club 
house on Tuesday, -Dec. 14. The results of the races, which were 
sailed in a reefing breeze, are as follows: 

First Class. 
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Winner, Swallow. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The new fleet of Seawanhaka knockabouts is growing steadily at 


Stearns’s yard; the first yacht was launched on Dec. 14, and a 
heto, for which we are indebted to Mr. Stearns, shows a very 
handsome ship. As they are launched they are taken across the 
neck at the head of Marblehcad Harbor and hauled out under a 
big storage shed. Mr. Stearns has an order from the Corinthian 
Y. C, of Philadelphia for a similar design, frem which a number 
of yachts will be built on the Delaware. 


The wooden steam yacht building in South Brooklyn for Thos, 
L. Watt will be named Osceola. She will be launched this month. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


Atlantic Division. 
Dr. Nathan T. Beers, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Richard S. Foster, New York. 
Frank S. Grant, New York. 


Hifle Range and Gallery. 


The Sportsmen’s Association Rifle Tournament, 


There is now every prospect that the rifle tournament of the 
Sportsmen’s Association in Madison Square Garden, Jan. 13- 
under the auspices of the Sportsmen’s Exposition, will be a gran 
success. It is very evident that New York and New Jersey will 
not have things to themselves, by any means. New England and 
Pennsylvania will be well represented at the galleries in the Gar- 
den, while scattering representations will be recorded from other 
States. 

Instead of only four ranges, as last year, there will be six 
ranges. This number, with the additional two days for the tourna- 
ment, will make it quite possible to accommodate all who went 











to shoot in.the individual championship 100-shot match, or in any | 


of the other competitions. : , 

Mr. Plaisted will again occupy the cashier’s seat, while Messrs. 
Zetiler Bros. will have charge of the ranges and will look after 
the rifles, ammunition, etc. It should be remembered that, whereas 
last year only 22-short ammunition was allowed, this year the 
tournament rules permit the use of the 22-long cartridge. This 
cheume will suit many riflemen who do not approve of the 22-short 
for the best gallery work. 


Grap-Zhooting. 


Fixtures. 


Jan. 18-20.—Hamilton, Ont.—Grand Canadian Handicap. Live 
birds; $1,000 guaranteed. For full information write secretary, H. 
G merican Hotel, Hamilton, O 











aham, A’ t., . 
Jan. 2b21.—Orange pake, Newburgh, N. Y¥.—Tournament at Pine , 
. Firs 


Point. O to al day, tar ; second day, live birds. 
Feb. 16-. Hot Springs, rd sagual’ midwinter tour- 
nament. First four days, targets; last day, live birds. 100 added 
ney Pa a fendy fan, 35. Sead yyer address for one to 
. J. Sumpter, Jr., Box prin c 
“March 16-8 tica, N. Y.—Tournament of the Oneida Count 


Sportsmen’s Association. Live birds and targets, Open to all. 
enry L. Gates, Pres. 
March 22-24 Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—Interstate As- 


jation’s sixth annual Grand American Handicap. 25 birds, 
cnueal 1,500 @ teed to the three high guns; , $500 and ‘ 


it ion A Pe taeet Coeingueet of the 
ite Sportsmen's Association, ler the auspices 0 
t Gun Club, of Reading. A. Tacuer, Sec’y. 
April 54.— more, Md tournament of the Bal- 
timore eet Association; Geo. L. , Sec’y-Treas. 
une 15-1 Ptlovsion O.—Fifth annual to t of the 
Cleveland Target Co. Bluerocks thrown free of \ 
i rers’ agents from program: ‘ 
20-24.— ester, N. Y.~Annual tournament of the New 
York State Assosiation, under the auspices of the Rochester Rod 
and Gun Club.. Live birds and targets. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


A many dail s have given publi to the “thirt 
days’ ‘dhoot ot Baltimore in Febetary, 1008," stticle ‘which ap 
peared more 





in one ti bout k a 
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of the tournament this amount, it is believed, will be doubled, at 
least.” Tazeend to the birds, the writer of the article has this 
to say: has been much correspondence with persons who 
sup birds, and these @re now on the hunt for such as will 
be needed. the best birds will be accepted, and 
every one of them will have to go through a ring measure to 
insure their being in a strong flying condition. Arrangements are 
also being made for a large con ment of wild pigeons, and it 
is thought that they will be Offers of large, black birds, 
of the crow variety, 0 
of these may be used.” When they talk about “large consign- 
ments of wild pigeons,” they would more properly talk about 
“large consignments of wild ideas; such would be in perfect 
keeping with much of the article referred to. In conclusion, we 

ould. e use of another item in the article, which states that 
“H. A. Penrose, the president of the Coast Pigeon Manufacturing 
Company, has supervised all ‘of the correspondence in relation to 
this-tournament, and he says he is convinced that not one thing 
will be left undone to make it the grandest tournament ever con- 
ceived,” 


An interesting and exceedingly close match was shot on Thurs- 
day last, Dec. %, on the grounds of the Crescent Athletic Club, 
Bay Rid e, 1. I, The contestants were. John L. Lequin, secre- 
tary of the Hazard Powder Co. and of. the Interstate Association, 
and A. W. Higgins, secretary of the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 
and of the Crescent Club, too. Ben Norton and John J. U. M, C. 
Hallowell looked after Mr. Lequin, and managed to pull their 
man through by the narrow margin of one break in a 50-target 
contest. r. Higgins was attended by Ed Taylor, and it is 
worthy of note that neither of the two last-name 
tribute the defeat to any fault of W-A powder. 
scores have been suppressed for cause.) 


The 1897 season for the Hell Gate Gun Club, of New York, 
closed at Dexter Park on Dec. 28, when the club met for the last 
shoot of che season. Before the shoot commenced Conrad Weber 
was one point ahead of his nearest competitor, Henry Forster. 
The club shoot is at 10 live birds, and on the above date Forster 
scored 9 to Weber’s 8 As both were handicapped at the same 
points, viz., 6, Forster added 3 points to his score, tieing Weber, 
who only made 2 points. The tiefor first prize was shot off at 10 
birds; again they tied with 7 kills each; then they shot off 
miss-and-out, Weber winning in the fifth round. 


Elliott has still another match on his hands besides his one 
with Gilbert. This match is a one-barrel affair, or rather one-shell 
affair (for fear some one olga think it was a match with Win- 
chester repeaters only!) with Peter Murphy, of Philadelphia. The 
match is to be at live birds, Rhode Island rules, and will be shot 
at Gloucester, N. J., on Jan. 8. Rhode Island rules call for gun 
below elbow, 2lyds. rise, and permit 10-gauges and 10z. of shot. 
Elliott, however, means to show that his Winchester with its 
Schultze powder and 1%oz. of shot is all that he needs; at 
least, such is his intention. 


‘The Keystone Shooting Leagye, of Philadelphia, announced a 
handicap at 20 birds per man, $0 entrance, birds extra, for New 
Year’s Day, the shoot to take place on its grounds at Holmesbur 
Junction, Ba, The advertised starting time was 1 P. M., but wit 
23 entries it was impossible to get through before night came on. 
At the close of the day there was.only one possible straight, J. H. 
Vandergrift, who had scored all hib 16 birds. ‘The match was then 
postponed until the following Monday morning, Jan. 3, that being 
the regular annual shoot of the club. 


Tom Keller has found quarters for himself and the interests 
of the King Powder Co. and the Peters Cartridge Co. in the 
building at 88 Chambers street, New York city. He hangs his 
shingle out there and wants his friends to know where he can be 
found. It looks to. us like a very wise move on the part of 
the above companies to tie Tom down to New York and her 
neighboring States, so that we can know where to look for him 
when we want him. 


In_ Western Trap will be found a copy of a letter written by 
Mr. H. T. Hearsey, of the Limited Gun Club, Indianapolis, to Mr. 
Hough. The subject of the letter is a proposed tournament at In- 
dianapolis, to be held the week prior to John J. Sumpter’s shoot 
at Hot Springs, Ark. Besides the inducements of a couple of 
days at sparrows and targets, the club can offer a cheap rate to 
Hot Springs and return, together with the attractions of a special 

arlor car to St. Louis, and a special sleeper trom there to Hot 
Springs. 
but over seventy shooters were out at the grounds of the Florists’ 
Gun Club, Wissinoming, Pa., that date being the one set for the 
ninth monthly shoot of the League. Ten targets were about all 
that a man could fire at without getting too chilled to handle his 

un; there was a northwest gale blowing, and it wasn’t good 
or either man or beast to be out and standing about. Yet the 
teams went out and shot strings of anywhere from 26 to 40 targets 
md man without coming into the shooting house to warm up. 

ruly those Philadelphians must be made of “thot stuff.” 


Visitors to the Sportsmen’s Exposition will have a chance on 
Saturday, Jan. 15, of seeing Elliott and Gilbert shoot at Dexter 
Park for the Du Pont trophy. The match will commence at 13:30 
rompt, in order that those whose business it is to attend the 

xposition may have a chance to see the match and get back 
early to Madison Square Garden. Elsewhere in these columns 
we give some figures on the recent matches between these two 
experts that will be of interest, in view of the coming match. 


W. H. Wolstencroft has set Jan. 15 as the date for the match 
between himself and B. A. Bartlett. for the “expert rules cup,” 


gentlemen at- 
(The detailed 


now held 2, Wolstencroft. The match will take place on the 
grounds of the Keystone Shooting League, at Holmesburg Junc- 
tion, P. R. R., Pa. It is rather unfortunate that. these dates should 


clash with the ones set for the Gilbert-Elliott. match at Dexter 
Park, but such things can’t be helped occasionally. 


Those people who started in to make big averages on the first 
day of the year did not calculate on the kind of weather the 
duthful 98 was going to provide for them. Zero weather, with a 
lorty-five-miles-an-hour gale back of it, is not the sort of weather 
ot is Rrgeabio for “over 90 per ‘cent.” averages on either targets 
or live birds. 


The Herron Hill Gun Club, of Pittsburg, elected the following 
officers for the coming year: President, Charles A. Painter; First 
Vice-President, W. S. ing; Second Vice-President, H. B. Mohler; 
Secretary and Treasurer, uiis Lautenslager; Board of Directors, 

. G. Messner, A. H. King; O. L. Hertig; Field Captain, H. L- 

orn. 


In its issue of Jan. 1, our Western cotemporary publishes a 
letter on “good form,” and gives in an editorial foot-note its idea 
of what good form” means. As common or ordinary “good form” 
is. alone It with, wouldn’t it be a good plan for our cotem- 
porary to go a little further, and tell us what constitutes “usual 
good form”? 


The Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League is made up of clubs 
whose members don’t care whether it rains, snows, freezes or 
scorches. No matter what the weather is, the eleven clubs com- 
posing the League turn out in force and eleven teams compete for 
the honors of first position. New Year’s Day, 1898, was a freezer, 


A prominent figure at the shoot of the Philadelphia Trap Shoot- 
ers’ ague, on New Year’s Day, was Charles Edward Mink, the 
“shell man,” from Shannon’s store, 1020 Market street, Philadel- 
phia. Mink carries his sign on his back and in his gun—for he 
shoots those “hand-loa.ed shells”’ just as well as he talks them. 


So Rolla Heikes keeps the cast-iron medal, and that heirloom 
has left the old family that brought it up and fostered it so lon 
and so carefully. The scores look well, too; 93 to 90 is not ba 
work, for the Uhio pigeons were not summer birds or squabs. 


In another column we give the programme for the Apgar benefit 
shoot at Orange Lake, Newburgh, N. Y. The shoot promises to 
be a success both financially and socially, Neaf's popularity with 
the shooters of this section being well assured. 


The Baltimore Shooting Association has changed its dates from 

April 4-7 to April 6-8, Tuesday-Friday of the week following the 

Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association’s annual shoot at 
ing. 


Jay. 4. Epwarp Banks. 





Pawtuxet Gun Club, _ 
Provipence, R. Ta Dec. 25.—At the annual Christmas shoot of 


the Pawtuxet Gun Cuub for. turkeys and chickens, the following 
scores were made, Conditions, 25 blue rocks: 
Events: 123 Events: 
Dr Hammond ......... 19 2319 C Adams......, eosbesene 
R C Root W Waterman 
W Hankins 
A Hankins . 





S D Greene, J pale . 
3 ny W. H. Suzupo . Sec'y.” 





have been made, and it is possible that some. 


* tunate that 


The Heikes-Grimm Match. 


Dayton, O., Jan. 1—In the match to-day for the 
medal emblematic of the live-bird championship, Rolla O. | 
of this city, successfully defended the trophy and title against his 
challenger, Charles M. Grimm, of Clear e, Ia., by a score of 
93 to 90. The conditions were 100 pigeons man. 

On Dec. $1 a preliminary shoot was held at McCullough’s One 
Mile House, but on account of the inclemency of the w the the. 
attendance was small. A number of évents were shot, cites 
doing the best shooting, making the highest av » and by his 
clean work still further strengthening the belief of his friends that 
he would certainly be the winner to-day. Grimm did not’ take 
part in the shoot. on Friday, for the reason that his trunk con- 
taining his gun, ammunition, etc., had not arrived. It was unfor- 

e did not get any practice, as lack of the same be- 
came Secsqely manifest during the early part of the championship 
race to-day. 

Up to Sidulebt of Dec. 31 it was generally conceded that. the 
race on the following day could not take place. Snow covered 
the ground to the depth of at least %4ft., and large flakes were 
still falling so thickly that it was impossible to make out any- 
thing across the street. It was the general opinion of the visitors 
who came to witness the race that everything looked to a post- 
ponement. We were ali agreeably surprised when we arose carly 
on New. Year’s Day and found that the sky was a blue and Ol 
pol was shining in all his glory. very one appeared in a good 

umor. 

The match took place at Fairview Park, where everything was 
in readiness for the great event. Without a moment’s hesitation 
Messrs. Heikes and Grimm consented to eppoing C. A. Young, of 
Springfield, O., referee; R. L. Trimble, of Covington, Ky., score- 
keeper, and Harry Aultic, of this city, to act as puller. 

It was generally admitted that Grimm had a shade the worst of 
it in drawing hard birds, but such is the luck of duck shooting, 
and the intimation of hard birds must not be construed as an 
effort to detract from Heikes’s extremely brillrant work. He was 
in splendid form, and from the beginning he started in determined 
to win. Dr. L. C. Adams looked after Heikes’s personal comfort 
and wants. 

Promptly at 2 P. M. Grimm stepped to the score and drew a 
swift right-quartering ineomer from No. 5, which he killed with 
the second load. Heikes’s first bird was a swift left-quarterer from 
No. 4, which he scored. Heikes was the first to miss; this 
occurred on the second round. He drew No. 8 trap and received 
a swift driver, which was not, to all Sppenranchs, touched. Grimm 
followed suit by drawing an easy bird from No. 1 trap, which fell 
dead just over the boundary. Grimm also missed his sixth and 
twenty-fourth birds, which gave him 22 out of the first 25. Heikes. 
missed his second, fourteenth and twenty-fourth birds, which 
a tie on the first 25. During the next 25 Grimm failed to score 
the thirty-first, thirty-fifth and fortieth birds, while Heikes allowed 
his thirtieth and, thirty-seventh birds to cross the boundary. The 
match was then half over with Heikes one bird ahead, 

_The third 25 was shot and resulted in Grimm losing the fifty- 
sixth, fifty-ninth, sixty-fifth and seventy-fifth birds. It was during 
this series that Grimm allowed two easy birds to get away un- 
touched. Heikes saw his chance and profited by scoring 24 out 
of 26, losing the sixty-seventh bird, a swift right-quartering in- 
comer. He was then four birds in the lead, and victory was as- 
sured. Before starting on the last 25 Grimm asked “Shorty rr 
for a chew of tobacco, which he stated would help him tly. 
His words were verified to the letter, for it was a caution thé way 
he went after that last string; drivers, twisters, towerers, in- 
comers, right or left quarterers—it made no difference; he cen- 
tered them beautifully and finished with a clean score, making 
9 out of his 100. 

Heikes still remained unruffled, and demonstrated that he i 
worthy the title of champion. Of the last 25 live birds he 
24, losing the eighty-fifth, which was a swift outgoer from No. 
This gave him a total of 98 out of 100 as against 90 for Grimm; 
therefore Heikes was declared the winner, and all Dayton was 
put in a much happier frame of mind. 

Readers of this letter who were not present may perhaps think 
the scores made by Messrs, Heikes and Grimm are rather ri; 
but a word to the wise will be sufficient, The traps were set facing 
south by goutheast, the sun shining brightly on the great expan 
of snow, and to add to that, the day was exceedingly cold; puffs 
of wind blowing across the park and chilling spectators and 
contestants to the bone. The birds were a selected lot, and took 
wing readily, only one bird refusing to fly when the trap was 
sprung. Another item: It took just two hours and ten min- 
utes to trap and finish shooting at the 200 birds. All retrieving, 
was done by trappers. Following are the scores showing number 
of traps and flights of birds: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1208, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co, 
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Haverhill Gun Club. 


Havernitt, Mass., Dec, 25,—Christmas Day in this section was 
a remarkably pleasant one from any point of view, and particu- 
larly fine for winter trap-shooting. Some of the members of the 
Pavers Gun Club met to-day, and below you will find the scores 
they made: 





Events: 12345 67 8 91011 1213 14156 1617 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 10 10 20 10 15 15 15 10 10 10 20 6 
Bryan ... - 8 3 81818 8 716 71413 18 10 
Wright - 67801 6 61 6 914 7 T. 
Merritt 0 SO eee va i ah ma Te ee 
Miller . o OT iy ey, Ie Bie ved ee 
Short, D bb) 00 cg laee Oe Ren be les oa Va on as os 
George .... 8 91110 918 8 9 910 8 4 
S60 Te Bi cccccudce oh sebiarns » TS Filet peer ee 
SOOO bc ccscccceos 4b)RETRb DD i a 2) eo ae oe ee ce 
FOCRAIG? vce vcevecesce calthtseieel ey Fs OrtE hoc cc ce te el ea aes 
LeiGhtOR ccccevesces ob iivi dered etree O000! MRR. Beg. s@ree meee 
CIOROFMD ccccccccccce cb bi. 65 Ob. 68 bbl 0b een) ORE Wega tan © 
TnG@ham ...c.csecces os esi ctieeiee shoe oo be GO BO. B05 
TUG Gicccdiscoocdc co 60 tone dere Ve atiae re ee) B cds 
BERGIOY. .ccccccccccess 09 04-00 $¢ien melee vereeaes Urebty hie, oa 
SIGGREG os vocsvcsccss ao, 06 00 ee ees eepeelta mares ae aalae setae 
CRONE es ook ctecvecictsseecen en bacon oe aees © ci 5s ee Eh eben 
BOOWREG ic evcsce caved, a4 ad, oncencae tannery TTR MWY 
8 RS Se i ter ° lee + CE Biett 
Livviucegeees 86 6iL 3 


Griggs 4 Atte) o6..drine  eoridns as Peeel eel oe 
The last, a 5-bird event, one man up, was at unknown traps and 
angles, use of both barrels. allowed. 
Grorce F, Stevens, Sec’y-Treas. 





The Wolstencroft—Bartlett Match. 


Franxrorp, Philadelphia, Pa. Dec, 28.—Editor Forest 
Stream: I hereby accept Capt. B. A. Bartlett’s challenge 


and 
pub- 
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Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League. 


Ninth Monthly Contest. 


Tue ninth monthly contest of the Poliedeiiie Trap-Shooters’ 
League was held Jan. 1 (New Year’s Day), on the grounds 
of the Florists’ Gun Club, Wissinoming, Pa. The shoot was in 
reality under the auspices of the Frankford Gun Club, of Phila- 
delphia, whose grounds are at Bridesburg, Pa. Owing to these 
grounds being unsuited for so large a gathering of shooters as 
usually graces the monthly league shoots, the Florists very cour- 
teously tendered the Frankford Club the use of the grounds for 
the occasion. . 

Although we have often passed these grounds when traveling 
between Philadelphia and New York over the P. R. R., this was 
the first time we had ever visited them. It was also the first 
time we had ever attended one of the monthly gatherings of the 
new league. The day was bright and clear, but there was a strong 
northwest gale blowing that wo with st a regular Dawson 
Cuy temperature. It was the coldest day of the season 80 far, 
and the sun, although he shone with all his might, couldn’t mod- 
erate the freezing temperature one little bit. e shooting house 
was small, very small, but ample for all usual requirements, such 
as club shoots, etc. To-day, however, there were over seventy 
shooters on the grounds, and every one of the seventy wanted 
to get indoors call lene warm. The stove, too, was small, but it 
was well worth hugging, and it got well hugged. The small boy 
who acted as stoker thoroughly enigvet his job and kept the 
stove red-hot all the time. Lunch, coffee, etc., were served in the 
club house of the Delaware River Club, a social organization 
whose grounds adjoin those of the Florists, and who tender the 
shooters the use of its quarters on such occasions. It is only 
two minutes’ walk from the shooting house to the club house, 
but that two minutes on Jan. 1 was enough to make one feel the 
cold before one reached the shelter of one or other of the two 
buildings. 

The shooting grounds face about due east, the river running 
within a couple of gunshots of the traps. The low shore line 
of Jersey on the west bank of the river does not injure the ex- 
cellent background for target shooting, and we should imagine 
that some good scores are made over the Florists’ traps under 
more favorable weather conditions than prevailed on New Year's 
Day. The clouds of sandy dust that were swept into the air on 
the Jersey side, when the gale struck it after crossing the river, 
gave one a good idea as to the force and speed of the wind. If 
anything else were needed, the erratic flight of the targets was 
enough. The blue rocks bobbed up when they should have been 
boobing down, and vice versa; it was no wonder that ciphers 
were so common. The targets were thrown trom a set of blue 
rock expert traps, and also from a magautrap. The league race 
was shot from the expert traps, the magautrap being reserved 
during the afternoon for the open sweeps. 

‘lhe league, which is soon to complete its first year, is com- 
posed of eleven clubs, and so strong is the interest taken in the 
team race that each club was represented on this occasion by a 
team of six men. These teams are handicapped afresh every 
month, the weaker teams being allowed a larger number of tar- 
gets to shoot at, while others who show an imnrovement are cut 
down a bit. Points are scored at each shoot, as follows: 150 
breaks is the highest possible, and all teams scoring that amount 
divided the number of points due that number of high teams. 
Say eleven teams compete, as in this shoot; first place counts 10 
points and second place counts 9 points; on this occasion the 
>outhwark and Wayne clubs both made highest possible and 
divided the 19 points due for the first two places; U. of P. scored 
8 points and Penn Gun Club scored 7 points, and so on down. 

The scratch team is the Independent team, the Florists being 
next to them on the list. Frankford made a good showing, but 
was badly handicapped by one of its team; the same may be 
said of the Forest team, this team in addition being obliged to 
shoot its score when it was really too dark to see a target. Both 
the Southwark and the Wayne clubs did some good work under the 
weather conditions, while the first three men on the Penn team 
broke 82 out of 86. One member of this team was Mr. Jenkins, the 
inventor of the magautrap. Mr. Jenkins showed that he could 
break targets just as capably as he could devise a machine for 
throwing them; he broke 27 out of his 28. The longest runs made 
by any of the sixty-six shooters in the team race were made by 
Ritter and J. R. Yost, of the Penn team, both men running 22 
straight before dropping a target. 

The whole shoot was capably run and managed by J. K. Starr, 
the secretary of the league ont its organizer; he was cashier and 
everythin” else except squad hustler. Sickness on the part of one 
or two of the working members of the Frankford Club made help 
scarce, and lots of valuable time was wasted. Still, 4,635 targets 
were thrown during the day, the team race accounting for 2,130 
of the number. The detailed scores in this event were as below: 


Southwark, 211. 
+ -111191190110111111011111010111111111 —231 








Fisher, Bi totctvtes ~ -11011111111019901901111111101111111 —31 
Stoffer, 36......... - 01111110111911111001101010111111111 —28 
Mss vo oy cbse steer 11111011011010111111101011111011010  —26 
PORE, BB. 50. cocsvcegeesd 01110111101101111010110110111101101 ~ 35 
BWM, DW. vevoivis coved 01011100010100001111111110111101001 —21—162 
Wayne, 222. 
Daly, 37....... + + ©1000111190110111111111111101111011110 —31 
McMichael, 37 + »1119111011910110111111111111011110100 —30 
McDaniel, 36.. « »-101011011010101111011111111011110110 —26 
Soistman, 36.. - -011011100110110111011011111011100111 —25 


McConnell, 36.........101011011011001011101001111101010001  —21 




















BND, TB oi cccccescbed 001101001111110101100011101001021000 —19—162 
University of Pennsylvania, 203: 
SN vnc actpesheiel 110111011191111101111101111101111 —28 
Steel, 34...........2...-1LO1L11111110011111111011101011111 — 2 
BOE, Bhs cvecvectecnsp ee 1101110111011111011111011111101011 --27 
Neilson, 84..........065 0101110110100011101111110111110110 —23 
Singer, pos 1101101100100011111011010111010111 —22 
Parish, 34 0010011001011100011100110100000411 —16— 144 
Penn, 170. 
291001091901911911111110111111 —2 
« e  MDD00910111111111111110111101 —27 
19190911110001.12191111111111 —27 
. se 28......0101111111110111101110110101 —21 
P i Bese 1110001111101110111000110101 ~ 18 
ROE, Bees ccccsvcceese 1100110110010101111101010100 —16—137 
Roxborough, 189. 
SS Seer 1119110111101111110111111111111 —28 
Pepper, 1111110110111010111111100111101 24 
Sent nis chven sid 10011001 101101111110110111110111 —23 
SERRE ES 10111111100110011010101111101110 —22 
Ti gs Sao 01110101110011101110101011011010 —20 
MePalle, Z1........0000< 0100011111100100101110011013101 —18—135 
Florists, 166. 
1211011111111111111011111111 —26 
111111100111111111111111111 —25 
1201111110111111111111011111 —25 
1100110111111101111111111100 —22 
- 0000101.11011001111101111111 —18 
- -1010000101100011111110111111 —18—134 
Independent, 157. 
12101911111111111101110111 24 
+ -111191111011110111111110111 2A 
+ -19010119111010111111110111 —B 
+ 01010201111111111101111111 —2 
- -12010011011111111011..1111 — Ww 
10110101101111010111101101 —18—132 
Silver Lake, 175. 
Me abixstseesssute 12111111111010111110111111111 —26 
hiv oogeens 12011111111111111111111100101 —25 
Shannon, 29............ 11110011110111110110111111111 —24 
ONE RRR RRS 11111001010011010111111011001 —19 
Hahn, 30............... 101010011110010111000011111111 —19 
Woodsteger, 29........ 11011110100111000101011101001 —17—130 


Glen Willow, 217 


Ho s, 36 -111011111110111111011011011111001101 —28 
1! owan, 36 -100111110011011111010101110110111111 —26 
inkel, 36...... -110111011110100v11111110100010001101 —22 
C Weinman, 37 -1010101110111100100010100110011001000 —18 
Stumm, 36.. -010000101101010101110111010000000111 —17 
Butter, 36... - 000101001011000111010010010111000111 —17—128 
Frankford, 191. 
Radifer, $2.............01101111111110191111111: 111 —2B 
Myers, +++ -10111511101011101101 00 —25 
- 101111 010110 —m 
10111111101111110101110111100110 aA 
ras aadthal — $105 





FOREST AND STREAM. 








Tax. 8, 1868.) 
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Forest, 229. ‘be continued. There will also be four events at targets: ~No. 1, 
ee SOR 00001110011110111101101111111101111101 —2 15 targets, $1.50, reversed order, class shooting, four moneys. No. 
Breen, 38... -11110110101001010010110111101111111110 —26 2, 20 targets, $2.50, $50 guaranteed; class shooting, five mobers. 
Morgan, 39 11011101011111100010101—22 ino. 8, 15 singles and 5 pairs, $2, four moneys, class shooting. No. 
Schilling, 1010010100100111111000010111 —19 4, 25 targets, $2.50, $50 guaranteed; class shooting, four moneys. 
Mills, . 01000110011110110001100011100011000010 —17 On the third and last day of the tournament there will be a 
Forest, 38 yt 0 — 4-115 10-bird race at pigeons, 


It was really far too cold for there to be any fun in shooting 
targets on such a day. Hence the list of entries in the sweeps: 
were kept down to a comparatively low ebb all day. The counter- 
attraction of a live-bird handicap on the grounds of the Keystone 
Shooting League nearby took away several shooters during the 
afternoon. Shooting at Leown angles from the expert set of traps: 
in front of the shooting house, which broke the force of the wind 
for the shooters there very considerably, was’ something different 
from standing out in the open field in front of the magautrap, 
where the wind had full sweep of everything. It was worse than 
chilly—far worse. Scores in the 14 sweeps were as below: 








Events: 12345 67 8 91011121314 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 10 15 10 15, 
Burton . 79914713 81389 .5.... 
Anderson 79514 918 810 7 912 810 
BD “sieves 8 9 812 814 8W.......... 
Thurman 6.8 8 Biwi BB ii ww vo cas. 00 0 
SED <ppvievuee sete 8 71013 913 813 9 8144714 
ERED ccbvcsesceee TWD OM WW SE secce vice es os 
DD  egpcntedichsscteeeseees Ose: Bae Ba GS a5. oe Wes 
Dotterer BY B Dae Teka oo! B oi 0g 
} R Yost 6754488764. 
BEET ceecceesprececscvescoee 98 810 91447138 6 9 8B 
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Epwarp Banks. 


Notes from Reading. 


READING, Pa., Dec. 20.—A match took place Dec. 18 at the 
Spring Valley Hotel shooting grounds, between Brooke Harrison 
and John Shaaber. The match was at 25 live pigeons. Harrison 
killed the whole 25, but had the bad luck to have 3 three a 
dead out of bounds; thus his score was 22. Shaaber scored 16. 
The match was for a supper at the expense of the loser. A large 
crowd witnessed the contest. 


Shoot at Hancock. 


A match at live birds was held at the Hancock House, F, W. 
Schwartz, proprietor. on Dec. 18, which was well-attended. Each: 
man shot at 12 birds, which were very strong flyers, and aidedi 
by a strong wind across the shooting grounds, made high scores 
impossible. The scores were as follows: Fisher 9, Fritch 6, F. W.. 
Schwartz 7, G W Schwartz 7, Metzger 8. 


Hoy Defeats Hobbs. — 


The drizzling rain at King of Prussia, near Norristown, pre- 
vented ordinary good scoring at a live-bird match between Frank 
L. Hoy, of Norristown, and A. Hobbs, of Radnor. Hoy killed 
9 out of 12 birds and Hobbs 4 out of 11. A large number of 
sportsmen gathered to witness the shoot. The terms were 15 live 
pigeons apiece for a purse of $25. 


Nettles vs. Hawkins. 


in Thursdav, Dec. 16, Frank Nettles, of Royersfield, defeated 
Charles G. Hawkins, of Pottstown, in a match at 20 live pigeons 
each, at the East End shooting grounds, Pottstown, by a score 
of 17 to 11. They will shoot another match at Royersfield, Dec. 
24. Several sweeps were also shot, as follows: 

First event, 5 birds: Hawkins 4, Schuler 3, S. E. Davis 1, 

Second event, 5 birds: Trumbauer 4, Schuler 3, Hawkins 3, 
Scheifley 3, S. E. Davis 2, Nettles 1. 


Shooting at Emaus. 

An interesting shooting match occurred at Wise’s Hotel, at 
Emaus. The first event was a 10-bird match between J. F. Weiler, 
of Allentown, and I. Brumvenstein. Weiler killed 6.and Brumben- 
stein killed 3. The match was for $10 a side, and considerable 
money changed hands on the result. Sweeps followed: 

No. 1, 10 birds: Weiler 9, Mohr 9, Acker 8, Engelbman and Cohn 
7, Greisemer 3. 

No. 2, 7 birds: Mohr and Schwartz 7, Weiler, Acker and Brey 6, 
Wieand 5, Cohn, Greisemer, Entgelman and Wise 3. 

Press Gun Club Shoot. 


At Norristown the Press Gun Club held a shoot Dec. 18. Nevin 
Cassel, S. B. Griffith, Samuel Earl and Walter Barnes tied for 
first = each killing 3 out of 5 birds. In the shoot-off Cassel 
took first prize by killing 5; Griffith second with 4. 

Wayne Team vs. .U. of P. Team. 


In a chaiienge shoot at 25 clay birds with a team from the 
University of Pennsylvania Gun Club, the Wayne Gun Club won 
on Dec. 18 by a score of 117 to 107. The event was held at Six- 
teenth and Cortland streets, Philadelphia. There was a high wind 
blowing, which interfered with good shooting. 


Wayne Gun Club. 


U. of Pa 
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The Hamilton Tournament. 


Tue Hamilton Gun Club’s tournament will be held in Hamilton, 
Ont., Jan. 18-20, as already announced in Drivers and Twisters. 
The management of the tournament will be in the hands of a. 
Parker, so that there will be nothing wanting in that respect. is 
tournament is open to all. : , 

On each day of the tournament, both targets and live birds 
will be ceapel- For the first day there is a 10-bird race at pig- 
eons, birds extra, 40, 30, an . $100 ¢ in this 
event. e 20-bird handicap, $600 guaranteed, entran i 
cluding birds, is also set to commence on this day. There will 
Jows: $125, $85, "965, $55, Sab" $35, $95, $00, "ban, $25, #2, 

lows: 
$15, $15. Target events on this day ll be as follows: No. 1, 
ernms, clans shooting, ah , 15 and 10. Ko. % % eres, 
$2, teed, four hans D3, 3% and 2. No. 
targets, $3, teed purse of $60, divided class 30, 25, 
20, 15 and ae S Pee Sree Gprerend. cones, class 


shooting, 40, 30, 20 an 
On the egcond day the $800 guaranteed event at live birds will 


. birds extra, class shooting, four 
moneys. Target events number three in all, two open and one 
for Centdiees only, apparently. The latter event reads as fol- 
lows: “Team race for championship of Canada. Five gold med- 
als, value $50, 25 targets, five-men teams, $7.50 entrance. Each 
iteam must be bona fide members of one gun’ club.” The o 
events are: No. 1, 20 targets, $2, five moneys, class shooting. 
No. 2, 15 targets, $1.50, four moneys, class shooting. 

The target programmes may seem small, but the management 
will arrange events to suit the shooters when the programme has 
‘been shot out. , 

The programme also contains a copy of the rules to govern live- 
bird shooting. A glance at these shows that there is very little 
difference between them and the A. S. A. rulés. The two points 
where the Hamilton rules differ most materially from the A. S. A. 
rules are as follows: ‘‘Boundary—The boundary for both single 
and double bird shooting shall be a 100yds. circle. The circle 
shall be drawn from the center trap.” Also: “All birds chal- 
lenged must show flesh shot marks to be scored ‘dead birds.’”’ 
‘Ten-bore guns are allowed. 

The following notes should be read, as they contain much that 
those who purpose attending the shoot will want to know: 

“Entries for No. 1 event may be sent to the secretary by mail, 
or will be taken on Monday evening, Jan. 17, 1898, bv the secre: 
tary, at the Brunswick Hotel, Hamilton, where all prizes will be 
paid. All entries not made by Rwaeeey, 158 18, at 12 o'clock 
noon, will be charged 10 per cent. extra. Every. known expert or 
professional shooter must get into first or second place in the 
target events, or he will not be entitled to any part of the money. 
Shooting will commence at 10 o’clock A. . Sharp each day of 
the tournament. Arrangements have been made with all Cana- 
dian railways for a fare and one-third rate. Procure certificate 
from agent at starting ‘point, which when signed by our secretary, 
will entitle holder to rebate. Loaded shells. may be had on 
grounds. N. B.—A committee of three will be. appointed from 
the competitors to see that the birds are fairly trapped for each 
contestant. Positively no. outside shooting will be allowed.” 





The Apgar Tournament at Orange Lake. 


Tue following invitation has been issued broadcast to shooters 
by those who, with others, are working hard to make the Apgar 
benefit shoot the success it should be: 

“On Jan. 26 and 27 the Newburgh Gun Club are to give a 

benefit shoot to our brother sportsman, Neaf Apgar, who has 
been confined to his home by a painful accident. The committee 
most cordially invite you to unite with them in making the affair 
a success, and promise all who attend a pleasant outing. The 
donations of merchandise have been of the most liberal character, 
and the prize list in the merchandise events will be well worth 
contesting tor. 
_ “The shooting will be at Pine Point, on Orange Lake, which 
is reached by trolley from Newburgh. Every facility is offered 
for shooting, and the hotel affords every comfort for guests. The 
Orange Lake Yacht Club will unite with us in entertaining our 
visitors, and the ice boating will interest you all. We offer no 
regular programme of events, but sweeps, miss-and-outs and team 
races will be arranged to suit the “leasure of the shooters. 

“We hope to make this an old-time social eae, and a gather- 
ing of sportsmen. Come! Bring plenty of shells for targets, and 
live birds, and leave the rest to us.—David Brown, W. A. “kidd. 
H. C. Higginson, George H. Taggart, , Committee.” 

he programme is rather an unusual one. For the target day, 
qs". 26, only one event is scheduled, a 10-target merchandise event, 

cents entrance, with the following conditions also attached to 
it: “Unlimited re-entry allowed arid proxies permitted. For this 
event merchandise prizes are offered to the actual value of over 
$150.” The unlimited re-entry and proxy is novel, and is worth 
trying. It means that any one can take as many chances at 30 
cents each as he wishes; he can shoot his chance himself, or can 
delegate another man to shoot for him. Of course there will be 
other sweeps, but no regular programme will be issued. The 
events will be made up “to suit the shooters.” 

On the second day, huteder. an, 27, live birds will be trapped. 
The main event will be a 15-bir handicap, $5, birds extra, handi- 
cap rise, four moneys, class shooting. In this event Mr. H. C.. 
Hivginson will donate a handsome special prize to the high score, 
additional merchandise prizes being also offered in each class. 
Shells should be ship in care of Neaf Apgar, Pine Point, 
Seveures, > en addressed as above, all shells will be 
delivered on the grounds. 

It will be of interest to the many friends of Neaf Apgar to learn 
that he is progressing toward complete recovery as rapidly as 
could be hoped for. ose who are fond of shooting can imagine 
how it has felt for him to sit in an armchair, with crutches beside 
him, while geese and ducks gallivanted on the waters of Orange 
Lake almost within gunshot of the “old armchair.” 





Herron Hill Gun Club, of Pittsburg. 


Pirrssurc, Pa., Dec. 22.—The first of a series of monthly shoots 
was held at the grounds of the Herron Hill Gun Club, Davis 
Island, to-day. The main event at these ony gatherings is to 
be a 25-bird race, handicap. To-day’s event ten entries, five 
of whom dropped out ore the end. W. S. King, the scratch 
man, shot from the 3lyds. mark. and went out with 24, his “spre 
being tied by Fargo, ds., who lost his eight bird, he 
pair then shot off at 10 birds, King winning with 10 straight, 
making an unfinished run of 90 straight. Bessemér and Smith, 
both Shy men, tied for third place on 22. King was the 

ot 


only er shooter to finish; he landed in fifth place with 21 
kills. Below are the scores: 28 






Shoot-off. 
Vergo, OD, evinsenséven 2222222222—10 
W S King, 31......... 2222202220— 8 
Bessemer, 90.......... 


Four miss-and-outs were also shot, the results being as follows: 
No. 1, A. H. King, Bessemer and Strong, divided. 

No, 2, A. H. King, W. S. clog one Strong, divided. 

Nos. 3 and 4, W. ‘ King and Bessemer, divided. 


The Rosedales vs. Guelph. 


Toronto, Can.,. Dec. 17.—Ever since the formation of the Rose- 
dale Gun Club, interest in trap-shooting has taken a deep hold on 
all its members, and it is a pleasure for the fathers the club 
to see their s to have a purely amateur club backed so 
strongly by member on the roll. On Thanksgi * Day 
we went to Gue' k to shoot our first match, and were beaten six 
birds. To-day t ve us a return match and we ovensa up 
matters by leaving them six birds behind. In justice to the 
visitors we mention that of their “Dr. Carvers” could not ac- 
company them, and substitutes took their place who had 
practice this year. They, however, took their medicine . 
naturedly and ¢°* back at us by inviting us to shoot a third 
match in —— on New Year’s Day, which, of course, we most 
gladly it Our reception committee met the visitors on 
their arrival, and after showing them some of the sights of the 
city, conveyed them to the club’s rooms for dinner. Having to 
leave for home on 6:30 train prevented our dining them in 
the evening at the National Club, much to our regret. A 
Dane Sere put in an sopesrence and lpsted all dey, ene 
made shooting somew cult, especially on w’ irds, 
one member on our team, Mr. Gooderhom, drawing five of them 
in succession. The match was shot through by 4 o'clock, which 
ong the visitors ample time ir Seneh and to get’ their 
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New York State League. 


Editor Forest and Stream: | : 

In view of the recent action taken by the representative sports- 
men of the at their annual convention in Syracuse, by which 
the connections previously existing between the protective and 
trap-shooting branches of the New York State Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game were dissolved and a new organiza- 
tion, known as the New York State Fish, Game and Forest 

, was ed, some facts concerning the early history of the 
parent society will doubtless be of general interest. 

The initial convention of the sportsmen of the State for the pur- 
pose of obtaining unity of action between the various local sports- 
men’s clubs in order to secure proper legislation for the preserva- 
tion of fish and game was held at the Franklin House, in Geneva, 
on Nov. 15, 1859. The following delegates were present: 

Waterloo—W. A. Maynard. , 

Utica—J. E. Spencer, C. W. Hutchinson, A. Scranton. 

Syracuse—Elisha Garrison, C. A Kellogg. 

H enn Yan—Stephen Gilbert, H. A. Wagner, L. Ogden, J. B. 

arvey. 3 

Canandaigua—R. S. Pierson. 

New York Cit —Charles H. Haswell, Thomas Bond. 

Bin, sansa De. George Burr, C. Story, Jr., John Clapp, Hon. 
R. Balcom. 

Buffalo—S. Douglass Cornell. . 

Rochester—Seth Green, A. G. Wheeler, Henry Hunter, T. S. 
Hall, E. H. Munn, N. P. Stone, James Wing, N. S. Winston, 
ins Baywood, Jt. James C. Hart, F. H. Oriel, Geo. A. Watson, 

. Moeller, Fre Nussbaumer. : 

Geneva—Wm. F. Cook, John E. Bean, Wm. S. Tuttle, G. M. 
Barnes, H. L. Suydam, J. B. Ansley, Thomas Baxter, M. H. 
Mandeville, G. W. Nares, S. S. Cobb, John D. Cobb, John S. 
Dey, J. S. Lewis, A. M. Cobleigh. 

It was decided to endeavor to secure the enactment of a uni- 
form and efficient State law for the protection of fish and game, 
and the following provisions were agrred upon: P 

1, Making the season for shooting woodcock begin July 4 and 
end Jan. 1 in each year. ’ 

2. Making the open season for quail begin Oct. 25 and end Jan. 


3. Making the season for partridges commence on the first 
Tuesday of September and close Jan. 15. 

4. Making it illegal to shoot woodcock except from the first 
Tuesday in August until Jan. 4 pollowing. . 

5. It was decided that no restriction should be made in reference 
to the killing of English snipe. 

6. Prohibiting fishing for speckled or brook trout from Sept. 15 
to March 1, and the use of all devices or means for taking such 
trout, except the usual mode—with hook and line. > 

7. Prohibiting the killing of deer from Jan. 1 to Aug. 1 in each 


ear. 
S. Prohibiting fishing for lake or salmon trout with a hook or 
line or any other device, from Nov. 1 to May 1. : 

9. Prohibiting fishing at any time in Crooked Lake and Canan- 
daigua Lake other than with hook and line. : 

10. Making the possession of fish and game or any person during 
the inhibited season prima facie evidence of the killing or taking 
the same during the time prohibited by law. vy 

It was decided to name the organization formed at this time the 
Sportsmen’s Club of the State of New York, and the following 
officers were elected: President, Charles H. Haswell, New York; 
Vice-Presidents, Henry Hunter, Rochester; C. W. Hutchinson, 
Utica; Caseepen enn Secretary, M. Mandeville, Geneva; Record 
ing Speretery, S. S. Cobb, Geneva. : ‘ 

committee was spgcinted to meet in Albany on the third 
Tuesday in January, 1860, and urge upon the Legislature the pas- 
sage of the bill proposed by the club. % 
his committee met, and the bill, after being amended somewhat, 
was finally passed. . 

The annual meeting of the Sportsmen’s Club in 1860 was held on 
Oct. 9, in Syracuse, delegates from nearly all of the associations 
being in attendance. A committee was appointed to define the ob- 
ject and portion of the organization, and the following report was 
submitted: . 

That the convention of the New York sportsmen’s clubs be de- 
clared to be an annual meeting, formed by the representatives of 
all the associations and clubs in the State that have an organiza- 
tion, for the purposes of encouraging shooting and fowling, and 
the protection of the birds, deer and fish of the State, and such 
other sportsmen being county delegates, as hereinafter provided 
for; that such convention be held annually on the third Tuesday 
of the month of June in each year at such place as the next pre- 
ceding convention shall select. : : 

at the members of this convention consist of delegates ap- 
pointed for that purpose by each association in the State, not ex- 
ceeding five delegates from each association, and two delegates 
who are sportsmen, residents of any county in the State in which 
there is no such regular association organized, and who shall have 
faithfully co-operated in the purposes of our organization. 

That at meetings of the convention all mempers of clubs and 
gentlemen interested in matters connected with the objects of the 
convention be invited to attend, but not to have the privilege of 
voting. That at each of the annual conventions some competent 
person be appointed to deliver an address or read an article at the 
next meeting of the convention upon some subject relating to the 
objects of the convention. 5 

hat on the second day of the convention, and after the business 
of the convention be finished, there be held a trial of skill with 
both rifles and shotguns, the trial of shotguns to be at live birds 
from a trap, and the rifle off-hand shots at 100yds., and a certficate 
or prize of this convention be given to the winners at such games. 
That only delegates and all members of associations that may, be 
represented in the convention be authorized to contend at such 
trials. That the officers of this convention consist of a president, 
two vice-presidents, a secretary and a recording secretary, to be 
elected at the annual convention, and to hold their offices until 
others are elected. 

The report was adopted after a warm debate. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Charles H. Haswell, 
New York; Vice-Presidents, C. W. Hutchinson, Utica; Henry 
Hunter, Rochester; Secretaries,C. E. Whitehead, New York; Geo. 
Dawson, Albany. . : } 

The next annual convention was held in Utica,» June 18 and 19, 
1861. At the business session several amendments to the game 
laws were agreed upon. The old officers were re-elected, save in 
the case of second vice-president, to which position John Haywood 
Jr., of Rochester, was chosen to succeed Mr. Hunter. On the sec- 
ond day the prize contests occurred, the first in the history of the 
State rtsmen’s Club. The events were as follows: 

Tra Rhoot.—Match between competitors west of Utica and those 
east,10 birds to each man, 2lyds. rise, 60yds. fall. Won by the for- 
mer team, the score being 70 and 56. 

The rifle match, distance twenty rods, off-hand, was won by Mor- 
gan James, of Utica. : : : 

In the second match at live pigeons, 12 birds to each man, 2lyds. 
rise, M. M. Mayhew, of Utica, and Kellogg, of Syracuse, 
tied for first place with 11 birds each, but in shooting off the tie 
Mayhew won. B 

e prize for skill in fly-throwing was awarded to Mr. Lenne- 
backer, although the committee decided that Mr. Hutchinson ex- 
celled him in distance and ease of motion, and Mr. Calverly ex- 
celled both in distance. : 

In the evening an elaborate supper was enjoyed, and the annual 
address was delivered by Charles E. Whitehead. 

In June, 1862, the convention occurred in Rochester. The fol- 
lowing clubs were represented: Buffalo, Genesee County, Central 
New Mork, of Utica; Onondaga, of Syracuse; Oswego, Monroe 
County, and Wayne County. e annual address was made by C. 

Hutchinson, of Utica. The old officers were re-elected except in 
the case of one of the secretaries; Frank Sidway, of Buffalo, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Dawson. The trap-shooting and other contests took 

lace on the second day. In the former a team selected by C. 
Kellogs. of Rochester, defeated one chosen by E. Garrison, of 
Syracuse, the score being 177 and 175, In another trap-shootin 
contest C. H. Finch, Syracuse; Seth Green, F. H. Oriel, A. ¢ 
Winston, Rochester; Robert Newell, Buffalo, and M. M. Mayhew, 
Utica, divided first prize. The certificate of superiority in rifle 
shooting was awarded to Seth Green, as was also the prize for ex- 
cellence in fly-casting. : 

Perhaps this is enough to say concernin 
of the State sportsmen, only it may be added that those who par- 
ticipated were enthusiastic hunters and anglers, and men who be- 
lieved that the killing of fish and game should be reasonably re- 
stricted, and the results of their protective efforts are felt at the 

resent > . : 
= In late vers the organization came to be known as the New 
York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game, and 
was so styled until the recent meeting in Syracuse. In February, 
1892, a convention of sportsmen of the State was held in Syracuse 
for the of agreeing wu a plan of action for more efficient 

fish, game and forest. A committee consisting of 

. J. Amsden, Rochester; Gen. D. H. Bru se; Robert B. 

Charles B.. Reynolds, New York, and J, Van Cleef, 
Poughkeepsie, were appemnted to present to the State Association 
suggestions for increasing the efficiency of the organization. The 


the early conventions 


committee’s report, submitted at the June convention, forty-eight 
clubs being represented, was unanimously adopted. Tt provided 
for two meetings annually, one in the winter for game protection 
interest only, and the other in summer for trap-shooting and other 
competitions. The wisdom of this action has been clearly shown 
by the very marked increase of interest in protective matters which 
has since been manifested, and in the highly satisfactory legisla- 
tion that has been obtained along the lines suggested by the associ- 
ation. While the trap-shooting feature did not conflict particularly 
with the protective work, it increased the duties of the officers ma- 
terially, and it was finally decided that the protective element had 
attained sufficient strength to warrant it in asking that its connec- 
tion with the other brahch of the association be served. The plan 
was considered at the meeting last June, and the committee in 
charge of the matter met in October and came to the conclusion 
previously stated—that there should be a separation. This report, 
together with the new constitution, changing the name of the asso- 
ciation to the New York State Fish, Game and Forest League, was 
adopted at the convention held in Syracuse, Dec. ¥. There is no 
intention on the part of any one to exclude trap-shooters from the 
League, but on the contrary their united and hearty co-operation 
is earnestly desired in the work of protection. It is sincerely 
hoped that every organization of sportsmen will join the State 
League, and assist in increasing its efficiency. W .E. Wotcorr. 


Utica, N. Y., Dec. 16. 


CONSTITUTION, 


ARTICLE I.—Name.—This association_shall be known as the 
New ‘York State Fish, Game and Forest League. 


ARTICLE II.—Objects.—The objects of this association shall 
be to create and foster a public sentiment in favor of better fish, 
game and forest protection, to procure the enactment of laws for 
the protection of fish and game, and for the preservation of the 
forests, and to promote the observance of such laws. 


ARTICLE III.—Board of Trustees.—The entire management of 
the concerns of the association shall be entrusted to a board of 
trustees to consist of twelve members. 

ARTICLE IV.—Officers.—Board of Trustees—The officers of 
the association shall consist of a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary, a treasurer, a legislation and law committee of five mem- 
bers, and an auditing committee of three members. The officers 
shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, and such officers 
shall constitute the board of trustees. 


ARTICLE V.—President.—Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the 
president to preside at all meetings, to see the rules and regula- 
tions strictly enforced, to cast the deciding vote whenever there 
is a tie, sed to perform such other duties as usually appertain to 
the president of an association. 

Sec. 2. The president shall be entitled to a vote in the election 
of officers and members. 

Sec. 3. All special committees shall be appointed by the presi- 
dent, of which he shall be a member e#-ofhcto. 


ARTICLE VI.—Vice-President.—It shall be the duty of the 
vice-president, in the absence of the president, to assume the 
duties of and be invested with all the powers of the president hith- 
erto enumerated. 


ARTICLE VII.—Absence of President and Vice-President.— 
In the absence of both the president and vice-president from any 
meeting of the association any member present may be selecte 
to preside with the same powers as the president for that meeting. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Secretary.—It shall be the duty of the secre- 
tary to none a full and complete record of the proceedings of all 
meetings of the association, issue calls for all meetings, weep a 
roster of the officers and members, notify applicants for member- 
ship of their election, preserve all records in books funished by 
and which shall remain the property of the association, and hand 
them over to his successor in office within ten days after the elec- 
tion of such successor. 


ARTICLE 1IX.—Treasurer.—Sec. 1. The treasurer shall be re- 
quired to give a bond, with good and sufficient sureties, to be 
approved by the legislation and law committee, conditioned for the 
faithful performance of his duties, the expense of procuring which 
shall be borne by the association. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to collect all dues, re- 
ceive all moneys paid to the association, have the custody of all 
the funds of the association, and pay all bills presented to him by 
the auditing Comer and make a written report to the associa- 
tion at each annual meeting of its income, expenses, and the 
amount of money remaining on hand. 

ARTICLE X.—Legislation and Law Committee.—it shall be 
the duty of the members of the legislation and law committee to 
keep themselves posted on all laws of the State governing the tak- 
ing of fish and game, the preservation of the forests, and report to 
the association at each annual meeting thereof all changes eemed 
necessary in the fishery, game and forest law, and present to the 
Legislature the action taken by the association respecting the pro 
posed enactment of such measures and to urge their adoption. 

ARTICLE XI.—Auditing Committee.—It shall be the duty of 
the auditing committee to examine and pass upon all bills pre- 
sented to the association, and indorse thereupon their written ap- 
proval of such as they deem proper charges, and such indorsement 
shall be a warrant upon the treasurer for the payment of such blls. 

In case any bills are not deemed proper charges they shall be 
submitted to the association at any regular meeting thereof, 

ARTICLE XII.—Powers of Board of Trustees.—The board of 
trustees shall have the control and mnagement of the property and 
affairs of the association, and shall have charge of all. matters re- 
specting the welfare of the association. 

They shall also have full power to suspend an 
office on receiving evidence of the unfaithful discharge of his 
duties, giving him notice of such suspension and an opportunity 
of defense, and said board shall have the power to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by such suspension until the next annual election, or 
until the suspended member shall be reinstated. 


ARTICLE XIII.—Vacancies.—The board of trustees shall have 
full power to fill any vacancy which may occur from death, resigna- 
tion or otherwise among its officers or members, and any afpoint- 
ments so made by them shall be valid until the next annual elec- 
tion. 

The board shall also prescribe such rules regulating the affairs 
and conduct of the association, and such by-laws, not inconsistent 
with the constitution, as in their judgment may from time to time 


become necessary, subject to the approval of the association at its 
next regular meeting. 


ARTICLE XIV.—Meetings of Board of Trustees.—The board of 
trustees shall hold meetings whenever summoned by the president 
or by the secretary = the request of three members of said 
board, and seven members of the board shall constitute a quorum 
of that body for the transaction of business. 


_ ARTICLE XV.—Membership.—Any club or association organ- 
ized for the purpose named in Article II. shall be eligible to mem- 
bership in this association. 

All applications for marebership shall be made to the board of 
trustees in writing, accompanied by the initiation fee, and said 
board shall have the power to accept or reject the same. 

ARTICLE XVI.—Quorum.—Delegates representing ten clubs at 
any regular or special meeting of the association shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE XVII.—Representation.—Each club of fifty members 
or less having membership in this association snall be entitled to 
two ey ane to any annual meeting of the association. 

Clubs having a membership greater than fifty shall be entitled to 
two delegates for the first fifty members and one additional dele- 
gate for each additional fifty members or fraction thereof. 

Every delegate and alternate, or set of delegates or alternates, to 
any annual meeting of this association shall be provided with cre- 
dentials signed by the president or vice-president and the secre- 
tary of their respective clubs, stating the full name of the club or 
association which said delegate or alternate represents and the 
actual membership thereof. 

ARTICLE XVIIL.—Initiation Feesand Dues.—The initiation fe 
a be $5 for each club, which fee Hy be in fil for all dues for 
the ensuing year, commencing on the first ursday aft 
frst Monday in aes 96 — year. . ~ 

The annual dues thereafter for any club having a membershi 
of fifty or less shall be For clubs Loving a membership of mere 
than aoy the annual dues shall be $6 for the first fifty members 
and $2.50 for each additional fifty members or fraction thereat. 

Initiation fees and annual dues shall be payable in advance of 
the fiscal year, which commences with the annual meeting on the 
first Thursday after the first Monday in December of each year. 


ARTICLE XIX.—Resignations.—Sec. 1. All resignations shall 
be made in writing to the secretary, and all interest in the property 
of the associations or clubs resigning, or in any other way ceas- 
ing to be members, shall be vested in the association, and no 
resignation from a club in debt to the association shall be accepted. 

ae. 2. CReous in ood standing may T= by presenting their 
written resignation to the secretary, and such resignation i 
ject to the action of the board of trustees. e __ 


member from 


ARTICLE XX.—Failure to Meet Dues.—Any club failing’ to 
meet its dues or any other indebtedness to the association ll, 
after sixty days’ notice, be expelled from the association at. the 
next regular meeting, unless said indebtedness shall have been pre- 
viously paid or remitted, 

All delegates from any club indebted to the association at the 
annual meeting or any subsequent meeting shall be debarred from 
voting until such indebtedness has been paid. 

ARTICLE XXI.—Construction of Constitution.—In respect to 
all questions of construction of the constitution or by-laws the de- 
cision of the board of trustees once made shall control and be 
binding thereafter until rescinded by the association. 


ARTICLE XXII.—Matter not Provided for in the Constitution. 
—All matters not porous provided for in the constitution shall 
be controlled by the board of trustees, and may be passed upon by 
a two-thirds vote of said board, and shall be fully binding upon 
the association. 

ARTICLE XXIII.—Annual Meeting.—The annual_ meeting of 
the association shall be held in the city of Syracuse, N. Y., on the 
first Thursday after the first Monday in December of each year for— 
the election of officers, and for the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may legitimately come before it. 


ARTICLE XXIV.—Special Meetings.—The president shall call 
a special meeting of the association at any time when requested so 
to do by ten clubs of the association, and he may do so at any 
time when he may deem it for the best interests of the association 
so to do. In all cases written notice of the time and place of the 


intended meeting to be given to the secretary, who will notify each 
club of the association. 


ARTICLE XXV.—Honorary Members.—Honorary members 
may be elected at any meeting by a unanimous vote of those pre- 
sent, but said honorary members shall have no vote. . 


ARTICLE XXVI.—Votes:—Each delegate or alternate shall be 
entitled to only one vote. 


ARTICLE XXVII.—Amendments to the Constitution.—This 
constitution or parts thereof may be altered or amended by an 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the delegates present at a meeting, 
provided that sixty days’ notice shall have been given to all clubs 
in writing that an alteration or amendment, specifying the same, 
is proposed to be submitted at such meeting. But a proposed 
amendment may be entertained without such previous notice by 
unanimous consent of the delegates present. 

_ ARTICLE XXVIII.—Object Stated in Call for Special Meet- 
ings.—At all special meetings the object of the meeting shall be 
stated in the call, and no other business can come before that 


meeting. 
BY-LAWS. 

Sec. 1. The order of business shall be as follows: 

I. Presenting of credentials. 

II. Roll call. 

III, Reading of minutes of previous meetings. 

IV. Reports of officers. 

V. Reports of standing committees. 

VI. Reports of special committees. 

VII. Unfinished business. 

VIII. New business. 

IX. Bills and accounts, 

X. Election of officers. 

Sec. 2. The president and secretary of the association shall be 
respectively the chairman and secretary of the board of trustees. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
New Year’s Shoots. 

Cuicaco, Jan. 1.—Both sets of traps at Watson's are busy 
to-day, one with sweeps open to all, and the other for amateurs 
who only want to spend a part of the day pleasantly shooting 
for the price of the birds. A number will mingle with the ] 
Watson hummer to-day, ; 

At Glen on one of the prettiest little spots around Chicago, 
Dr. Shaw and Tom Hicks will to-day join issues in a live-bird 
match (scores elsewhere), which should be of interest, and other 
shooting will occur, 

At Elgin, on the ox River, a live-bird shoot will be held to 
day, as also at almost every other town of any size within a 


radius of many miles of the city. After Thanksgiving Day, New 
Year’s is the great shooting day of the trap lover. 
The E. C. Cup. 

A. ©. Paterson's acceptance of F. P. Stannard’s challenge for 
the E. C. cup contained conditions not agreeable to the Titer, 
and he declined to accept same. The clause in regard to “snipe’* 
shooting at targets was waived by Paterson, who, however, still 
insists that he has a.right to hold to the location of Calumet 
Heights grounds, although the latter are in Indiana, because this 
is a Cook County League wom. and the League has held meets 
at those Froud, and the Calumet Heights Club is a regular 
member of the League. The actual terms of this competition are 
but vaguely understood by some of the shooters of the League, 
discussion having come up over the probable future of this trophy 
in case the League disbanded (which it has not done). It would 
be very desirable if the American E. C. and Schultze Powder Co, 
would once more kindly publish the terms of the competition, 


Indianapolis and the Hot Springs Shoot. 


The following enterprising and agreeable proposition from th 
popular Limited Gun Club, of .Indianapolis, Sil eppent toa t 





1 eat 
many shooters, who will gladly accept the chance to go South 
again for a shoot this winter. The quality of John umpter's 
shoots needs no comment, nor does the hospitality and organizing 
ability of the Limited Gun Club. Get together, 


i all you people, and 
be sure — never were in a better chance to have a “dle oo. 


time with rattling good fellows. The second whirl at sparrows and 
birds for Indianapolis this winter would certainly be appreciated 
by every man who was there this past December, and the proposed 
two days ought to fill well. The letter reads ar below: 

“Indianapolis, Ind., Lec, 30.—We have noticed in your columns 
the announcement of the shoot offered by Mr. Sumpter at Hot 
Springs, Feb. 15 to 19, inclusive. Last year we succeeded in col 
lecting quite a crowd of gentlemen prior to the San Antonio shoot 
ana took them from Ind anne to San Antonio and return at a 
very liberal railroad rate. e would now like to entertain all 
the gentlemen who could make Indianapolis on their way to the 
Hot Springs tournament—one day at sparrows, say 100 sparrows 
divided into five 20-bird races, and the second day we would 
suggest a 100-bird handicap target race, allowing different shooters 
extra birds to shoot at. We would suggest Feb. 10 and 11 for our 
shoot. This would enable the gentlemen to leave Indianapolis 
Saturday, Feb, 12, at noon, and reach Hot Springs Sunday Fel, 
13, at noon. Of course, if they desire to shoot another day. in 
Indianapolis, we should be pleased to have them; they could then 
leave Sunday and arrive Monday, the Mth, at noon. 

“From information we have at hand, although we have got the 
exact figures, we can promise a very liberal railroad rate, and alsa 
a special parlor car if we secure sufficient passengers, and : 
special sleeper from St. Louis. We will have our programmes em, 
bodying matters mentioned above, issued in a few days. ‘ 

“We would now ask, as a special favor, all gentlemen who desire 
to take advantage of our offer, to notify us at their earliest con 
venience, so that we may be better prepared to entertain them 
We wish to say that we shall be more than pleased to have you 
as our guest on this occasion, as you misse going with us* last 
year, and we trust that your engagements will be such that you 
can join us this time.—Limited Gun Club, per H. T. Hearsey 
Sec’y.” « J 

Proposed Medal. 

The proposed medal for Chicago shooters, to , 
the balance of funds left over from the late wasn eae i 
this inordinate condition attached to it, that it woud make the 
boys think of Kansas City every time they shot for the medal 
i= now we don’t speak at all of Kansas City except in a sub 
ued whisper. 

Kansas City Team Shoots. . 


The intercity shoot between Kansas City and St. i 
ney fallen through. ee on One ig very ne 
go, but wi y come off before next : i a 
advices at hand here. on AY» decording ta latese 

Old New York Trophies. 
PRA na | ae gy ye of the New York State S 

ssociation brings up the question of the di i A 
nal capital prizes of that ‘ody. The Dean Richesood ee 
shot for = that body is not the original one, as has been earlies 
stated in these columns, though sometimes that fact is overloo! od 
by the shooters of recent days. Col. Charles E. Felton, who called 
at this office this week, said: “I am the sole and individua ~ 
both of the original Dean Richmond cup 


risen ’s 


1 owner 
: ; d ; 
badge, poe —- _ after me aseteen bi saan 
and clubs ownin em. ¢ cup you seen ‘ 

It cost $800 in Ses time, and woe then thought eon ns value. 


Green Smith badge was incased in a silver trunk aa wa 








| 
| 
| 
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tion of a gun case, and was thought a grand affair. It cost $900, 
and of course is a very valuable trophy, in view of its history. 
These old trophies of New York State antedate those now in 
competition, and of course they do not revert to the organization 
in either of its branches. I thought it might be interesting to call 
up the history of these trophies.” 

The Mussey Safe. 

Last week, in describing the fire at Mr. Mussey’s hall, I stated 
that the historic safe was buried beneath the ruins of the falling 
building. At the time this was apparently the case, but now it 
seems that, by some curious chance, that portion of the floor 
which held the famous safe was left unburned and the safe stood 
the fire triumphantly. It is still in place and ready for business, 
almost the only thing in the whole establishment which was not 

ly destroyed. 
sad ° Goes to Monte Carlo. 


Mr. Crittenden Robinson, of San Francisco, Cal., who was last 
season present at Monte Carlo, and gave a good account of himself, 
will be on hand again this year, leaving this country in time to 
be at Monte Carlo Jan. 24. 

Christmas at Kansas City. 


In their Christmas shoot the doughty live-bird shooters of Kan- 
sas City made up a series of handicap sweeps which offered plenty 
of amusement. Scores: 




















Fred Lamb, 90....000-cccccccccccccccescevecens 002222222212220221022— 17 
George Stockwell, 30..........--ccserereereee 22222110122222022222—18 
W EF Alllem, 2B........cccccccccccccncscssesvces 12211020121121120121—17 
J J Cormett, 30..........ccccceceeeeeeeeeeeneees 12221221221221212110—19 
Jj W SME. WR ounsecsestecsendsesessnsesen 21012122120212122222—18 
HH Menifee, 29.........0cccersceereecenecevees 21211222012212012122—18 

BGA, BD...ccccrcesscocccvccsessssesccvsces 21102101122011121122—17 
D S Malvin, . -11221210012102010000—12 
Paul Francke, 27 ospe . .12210021122222022022—16 
N Jarrett, 30...........-++e-e000: 12022210022120102222—15 
Ed Fletcher, 29..........-s++e0e+ )1121102012211221220—16 
J M Curtice, 30...........:ceceeenee J2222222222022222222—18 


Se Pree 221110122121002111—17 

M SEED, dons pi cvee sc scdscpcecnczeves . .21100221211110121111—17 

Ed Fl Hickman, 20............ssscecscesceeees 22222122022222212222—19 
Pretty Close. 

At Denver, Col., last week, a pretty close team race was shot 
between A. B. Daniels and J. S. Sedam on one side and Bryan 
Haywood and Sam Adams on the other. Daniels, Sedam and 
Haywood each scored 24 and Adams 23, a total of 48-47, or a grand 
total of 9 out of 100 for four men—not a thing that happens every 
day. 

" Olathe Annual. 

The annual shoot and banquet of Olathe wun Club, of Kansas, 
were held yesterday. Frank Hodges and W. Walker were 
captains, the team contests being at 25 blue rocks per man. 

Soo. 

The Soo Gun Club, of Sioux City, la. had a pleasant club 

shoot Dec. 27, using up some 500 live birds. 
Baker—Studley. 

At Kewanee, Dec. 29, E. E. Baker defeated Victor Studley, of 

Neponset, for a $100 purse, 50 birds. Score 45-37. 
Minnesota Medals. 

At Stillwater, Minn., Dec. 26, George Bancroft won the Torinus 
medal with 44 out of 50, and Bert ‘Torinus won the Mainwaring 
medal with 37, handicap 6. E. Hovca,. 

1206 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago.* 


Huntington, Ind. 


The Erie Gun Club, of Huntington, Ind., held its regular live- 
bird contest on the club’s grounds, Friday, Dec. 24. The weather 
was fair and the birds good ones. Some splendid kills were made 
by Burnison, Gusman and Dr. Chenowith. Mr. O, R. France met 
with an unfortunate accident during the afternoon. At the time he 
went to the score to shoot his last bird he slipped and fell on the 
icy ground, discharging both barrels of his gun; the charge, 
while going close to the spectators, did no damage and no one 
was hurt except Mr. France, who sustained some bruises which 
will require his attention for a time. Following are the detailed 
scores: 


Twenty live birds: 





Eg ondnb0nbeds 60v0ccesscedeuessysescoeseee 12122201121211220112—18 
SL, «cae ace cepanaaeesyrtixesbeecenssb¥nee 20221110221022201211—16 
DEA, ccnccasdccuessneuséscenchestecvesesns 11122022121021221021—17 
Si CIEE. «. .covccccncceeusensoncccsvesses 22210221w —7 
WP AMBER cevecccccvcceseccvceseces .01211220112010222102—15 
ED’ ccccucdgebied ences sche sacceseedapesteons 22001212w —6 
O BR France ......ccccvercescevessnvsccccesens 200122020211000212w—11 


Notter Gun Club. 


The Notter Gun Club held its two days’ tournament on the club 
rounds at Archer and Kedzie avenues, Chicago, Dec. 256-26. The 
days were cold and the sky overcast. Some fair scores were made, 
considering the elements. Workman's shooting deserves com- 
ment, as gE is a new figure at the traps, nering been shooting 
only a few months; some of his kills of live birds were equal to 


those made by the older and more experienced shooters. ollow- 
ing are scores: 

: : 123465 6 Events 123 45 6 

—. 1510 5 56 1010 Targets 1510 5 510 0 
W Wharrie.... 13 8 5 4 7 8&8 F Notter ........ Dok oniite es 
Cooper .....++ ie Be. EAE Ssbectiee i Ow os te 
W Pugh ...... BD kclcd co vs 40 PARUREED so scvcce ce 00 5375 
Vorketter ..... 9943 8 83 Workman ......... 6466 
Williams ...... Dd veree of 06" MED se0tesnes 40 <0 ve SS os 
A Pugh ....... i? Eris. is ee: oh OME babngeoinnse bo 44° ¥e 467 
Gold Dust .... .- 8449 9° 


Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 6 were at targets; Nos. 3 and 4 at 5 live birds. 
Second Day's Scores. 





Events: 1334566 Events: 123456 6 

Targets: 1010 5101010 — Targets: 1010 6 10 10 10 
Wharrie ....... 9 8 56 8 5 ¥ Sundremyer ... .. 7646 6 
Vorketter ..... OvEsc 6.8 B GemertOW ...cce cc ve 5678 9 
Skillen ........ TF woos. & Rome oe Bevo oo oo 
W Pugh ....... T cb ne cose co }6SOURDES » 5&5 6 6 
M Auer ....... 8 8 3 7 Jackson . 6 4 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were at live birds; Nos. 4, 5 and 6 at targets. 
A 2-target match was shot as below, the stakes being $10 and 
the targets: 


GOOETICN ...cscccccscccccvcccevevsceevcess 1411101111111011111111111—28 
WHAFTIS .ccccccccesccccvcccesccesecesesees 1219111111111111000111111—22 


The next club shoot will be held on the club’s grounds on Jan. 9. 
All shooters are invited to attend. é 

Jan. 1—John Schick, of Chicago, shot a race with John C. 
England, of Mount Pulaski, Ill, on Wednesday, Dec. 16, on 
the grounds at Obermiller’s Park, Mount Pulaski, Ill. The race 
was at 50 live birds each and $500 per man on the side. The day 
was clear and bright, with a strong wind on the back of the 
shooters. The birds were good, and strong flyers, and there was 
not an incomer of the entire 100 birds trapped. Both gentlemen 
shot in good form and killed their birds well. Schick made a 
run of 43 straight, while the three not scored to England were 
«lead out of bounds. 

Following are the scores: 





John Schick ........ccceeceereeseeenenees 2122212111212121222212—25 
P 221211121222212222102221*—23 
Jchn C. England .........ssseeceeeeeeees #*22221121222112122212212—23 


2221222221121211222%22222—24 
Glen Ellyn. 

Some few of the members of Garfield Gun Club spent the greater 
part of New Year's Day shooting live birds on the Ackerman 
farm near Glen Ellyn, in. Considerable interest was manifest, 
and a few friendly races were had. The birds were strong, robust 
fivers, and when liberated from the traps would get away instantly. 
Many birds were hit hard,. but were able to carry their load 
some distance over the boundary before they dropped. Out of the 
entire number shot during the day, only three were incomers. 

The wind was on the back of the shooters, the light was bright, 
and with the ground covered with snow, white birds were difficult 
to see. Thomas Hicks shot against Dr. Shaw, 25 live birds for the 
price of birds, while Silas Palmer shot same against A. S. Pater- 
son, with the following results: 


i ME. oc eetebpabbsbsbeeestevetsctta 2*222220022020°22202*2202—16 

ir in. vshcenbiadkenetecsteusebede 1110012222122001021010111—18 
Palmer versus Paterson: 

EE  aekah Sin + ck obvi 44 cused sevibded 020021011201020°0100*1111—13 

BR RE Dilina o dcok'e s000ssecaedeueee 211*121022200201220020221—17 


Later on, another go of the same kind was indulged in by the 
same_persons, ending in a tie for Hicks and Shaw and a defeat 
for Paterson. In the shoot-off tie Hicks won by one bird. 
Paterson seemed to hit most of his birds nard, but not hard 


enough to stop them inside the bounds, as will be seen by the 
following score, which shows 10 dead out of bounds: 
Shaw versus Hicks: 





Dr § 202002222022200220022222*—16 

T P Hicks 02121010121001101120112*0—16 
Palmer versus Paterson: 

© FG cab vcnsendwwil shenssievinsvscceral 0001*02021002021012211220—14 

BD. © POSerGOR ccoveesesvcccvcesvcsccsceses 221°0*11°02010**0**22"*0*— 9 
Shoot-off between Hicks and Shaw: 

ree 22000—2 BESGNG cosvecccacvecesesee 21020—3 


Following are scores of others in attendance: 





De, BEATS. 56601. vases chevenes seusnndensd ods 1000002**00202%02202 —7 
J] Workman . -1221*01010000020000112211—13 
SF AD PIG ov éovssvcnvessecesnss . -02*20°002*0*019012200020— 8 
sD eT . .0000000121*000011000 —5 
E_ Ackerman 2001000201100001 —16 
Re-entries: 
PRES. MN dav ticieauscnveemivdyssudbedebenee 01000110100020000000 —5 
ee rer rrr 200000020010000101 —65 


Cicero. 


The Cicero Gun Club held its regular holiday shoot on New 
Year’s Day, on its grounds at the Desplaines River and West 
Madison street. The shooting was exclusively at live birds. The 
day was cool and the ground covered with snow. The wind was 
directly in the face of the shooters, which made many of the birds 
incomers direct and quartering. 

Following are the scores: . 


Events: 
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Comley 
Richards 
Webber © 00. oe 0b 02 op cp 00 a0 
PTL. Ne dpsacnsvseseyesreséeesb es) sy ne.00 68 Op by 06 06 be 46 a. 


All the above events were at 5 live pigeons. The tie in No. 12 
was shot off miss-and-out, Webber winning with 4 more kills. 


Team Race. 


A race between Harry W. and old John Glover vs. Hoyt Shaw 
rand Dick Dwyer has been made and fs to be at 25 live birds per 
man, the losers to pay for the birds and the suppers. The race 
will possibly be shot at Watson’s Park, at an early day not yet 
decided upon. 
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Dwyer vs. Von Lengerke. 


Some time ago Dick Uwyer and O. von Lengerke were to have 
shot a live-bird race at Diamond Park, Chicago, for birds, dinners 
and other things, but on account of the new traps not having ar- 
rived the race was postponed. It is expected that they will soon 
get together and shoot it out. 


E. C. Challenge Cup. 


I hereby modify my acceptance of F. P. Stannard’s challenge 
for the E. C. challenge - of Cook County Trap-Shooters’ League, 
and confine myself to the American Association rules, making 
“snipe” shooting as mentioned in acceptance already published to 
be at expert singles; but the place named for the contest to be as 
published, on the provade of the Calumet Heights Club, which club 
is a member of the League. 

Calumet Heights Club. 

The Calumet Heights Club will hold a live-bird contest on its 
grounds at Grand Calumet Heights, Ind., on Jan. 9. This will 
possibly be the last one held until Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22. 

A. C. Paterson. 


The Du Pont Trophy. 
Elliott and Gilbert to Shoot at Dexter Park. 


We have received the following communication from Mr. J. A. 
R. Elliott in regard to his coming match with Mr. Fred Gilbert 
for the Du Pont trophy: ; . 

“New York, Dec. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: In answer to 
Mr. Fred Gilbert's challenge for the Du Pont cup, I will defend 
the same at 100 pigeons each, loser to pay for the birds. The 
match to take place at Dexter Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 15, at 
12:30 P. M. . A. R. Ettiorr.” 

Dexter Park has witnessed er a good live-bird match and 
some capital exhibitions of skill with the a have been given 
on those grounds. It is a long time, though, since a match of 
such importance took place there. The last big match shot there 
was that between Elliott and E. D. Fulford, which was shot Dec. 
31, 1896, Elliott winning by 94 to 90. On that occasion there was 
quite a gathering to witness the match, but this time we look for 
many more spectators. Fred Gilbert has been doing some wonder- 
ful work on live birds, and although Elliott has been shooting in 
rare form, Gilbert has succeeded in beating him by a majority of 
three out of the last four matches. ; 

The results of these four matches were respectively: 

Oct. 8, Kansas City Star cup: Gilbert 95, one dead out of 
bounds; Elliott 94, nve dead out of bounds. 

Oct. 22, Kansas City, Du Pont cup: Gilbert 97, three dead out 
of bounds; Elliott two dead out of bounds. Shoot-off at 25 
birds: Gilbert 25; Elliott 24, one dead out of bounds. 

Dec. 7, Watson's Park, Chicago, Star cup: Gilbert 97, two dead 
out of bounds; Elliott 87, seven dead out of bounds. 

Dec. 9, Watson's Park, Chicago, Du Pont cup: Gilbert 93, one 
dead out of bounds; Elliott 93, two dead out of bounds. Shoot-off 
at 26 birds: Gilbert 23, Elliott 26. 

The above figures show that Gilbert has scored 480 out of 450 
shot at, an average of 95.5, with a total of 7 dead out of bounds 
out of the 20 lost birds. On the other hand, Elliott has lost 10 
more birds than Gilbert, having scored 420 out of 450, an average 
of 93.3 per cent., but he has 17 dead out of bounds in his 30 lost 
buus. Barring that one match in Chicago for the Star cup on 
Dec. 7, the men have broken exactly even on the other 350 Birds 
shot at. Is this not a gore reason for expecting a close and ex- 
citing contest on Jan, 16? 





Matches at Omaha. 


Omana, Neb., Dec. 27.—Below are the scores of several live-bird 
matches shot on the grounds of the Omaha Gun Club on Dec. 
22, 23 and 24. The boys in this vicinity have done a lot of live-bird 
shooting this fall, something over 15,000 pigeons having been 
trapped here during the fall and winter to date. 

Dec. 22.—To-day two matches were shot, one between W. N. 
Nason and M. C. Peters; the other between Loomis and Blake. 
The Nason-Peters match was for $50 a side and the birds; it was a 
one-sided shoot, Mr. Peters being in rare form, while Mr. Nason 
was below his usual gait. The match between Loomis and Blake 
for $100 a side and the birds was a very interesting race, the two 
men being tied on 44 and 66 at the end of the fiftieth and seventy- 
fifth: rounds respectively, Loomis ran 24 out of his last 25, but 
Blake lost three birds, finishing with 88 to Loomis’s 90. Scores 
were: 

Nason versus Peters: 


Wy Fe Pcs iv cee ccanscesavistanscn 121111120111*10*120°22110—18 
01212221*1102122111122*12—21 
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Loomis versus Blake: 
ESAS | csc cievendbvavchvdneevectbaned 21112111111122%22022211222—23 
1221122102222°22102212*12—21 
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Dec. 23.—To-day a four-handed match was shot between the Cra- 
bill Bros. and Messrs. J. W. Den and Fred Ray. This race was at 
100 birds per man, for a purse of $400, losing team to pay for the 
birds. The result was a win for the Den-Ray combination by 
176 to 168, J. Crabill being clean out of form. In addition to the 
above stakes, there was a side bet of $50 between Frank Crabill 
and Den on their individual scores, and this bet hung in the 
balance until the ninety-ninth round, when Den lost his bird dead 
out of bounds, Frank Crabill thus winning by one bird. Scores: 
F. Crab 122—23 
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11102112211020021211' 
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02201222222%02222212112*2—20—91 
a Totals—F. W. Crabill 92, J. Crabill 76—168. Ray 85, Den 
Dec. 24.—Den not being satisfied with the result of his side bet 
with Frank Crabill yesterday, challenged the latter to shoot him a 
100-bird race to-day, the stakes to be $100 a side and loser to pay 
for the birds. This match resulted in Crabill’s favor, the scores 
standing 94 to 80. Mr. Den was badly out_of form, indeed. He is 
still unsatisfied and has challenged Mr. Crabill to shoot him an- 
other race, same conditions, the date for the match to be Jan. 15. 
Below are the details of to-day’s match: 
ERR vovlenctecevavivarsselcceewsua 1112211221222212222201222—24 
#221121222111121212222222—24 
20211122202221212%2211212—22 
1222222222222220111122122—24—94 
BRON . pce ssvesbecwnntavbbsckaveuenaniinn 111200122121211*111011110—20 
1212011011111119021110112—20 
121121212*0112122202220*2—20 
121121111001*111111110220—20—80 
F. W. C. 








Answers to Correspondents. 


_Wm. Foster, Troy, N. Y.—1. Regulation bull’s-eye for 50yds. is 

2in.; for 100yds., 4in.; 150yds., Gin., and 200yds., 8in. 2. The 
calendar you ask for has been forwarded to you, addressed as 
above, by.the firm you name. 


H. K. B., Pittsburg, Pa.—What would you understand to ve 
meant by the term “unknown angles?” Ans. When an event is 


stated to be at unknown angles, it always means (or should mean) 
“known traps, unknown angles.” 


Hoodoo, Bedford, Ind.—Please state whether it is or is not 
lawful to kill quail in Indiana on Jan. 1? The law reads: “It 
shall be unlawful to kill, etc., from the first day of January to the 
tenth day of November, etc.” I claim that this law prohibits the 
killing of quail on Jan. 1, and the matter is left to your de- 
cision. Ans. We interpret the law as forbidding killing quail 
on Jan. 1. 

W. H. S., Litchfield, Conn.—A bull terrier about four years 
old is troubled with sores breaking out on all parts of him. They 
begin with a small pmol, which he scratches and makes a run- 
ning sore, which takes off all the hair for a space from the size 
of a dime to the size of a hand; as soon as one heals up. another 
breaks out. As soon as the sores heal, the hair grows out 
again. I have tried giving him compound sulphur tablets 
twice a day and painting the sores with iodine, zinc oint- 
ment and boracic acid at different times, none of which seem to 
do any good. He seems to feel perfectly well, is bright and full 
of life, and wants to eat at all times. If you can suggest a remedy 
for the trouble, you will greatly oblige your constant reader. Ans. 
Wash the dog thoroughly in strong soapsuds, drying him out thor- 
oughly. Use the following liberally on all parts showing the 
slightest effect of the disease: 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPART MENT. 
The New York and Florida Limited, 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ST, AUGUSTINE, 


, Pameuniiy elaborate preparations have been completed by the 
Southern Railway Company to perfect the service of the New 
York and Florida Limited, which will be operated frow New 
York city on and after Jan. 17, 1898, via Pennsylvania Southern 
Railway, F. C. and P. and Florida East Coast Line. This trip of 
more than 1,000 miles is made by the Limited trains of the Southern 
with but one mght of travel, and the aim of the company is to 
make this season of travel notewortny in that the appointments of 
the trains will rival their speed. 

Superbly appointed sooping compartments and observation cars 
will compose the Limited. The new locomotives of the Southern 
have already obtained a world-wide reputation in engineering cir- 
cles, and they were built with the idea of making schedule time 
an absolute certainty. The first of the five cars is a com- 
posite baggage and smoker. No. 2 is a magnificently deco- 
rated and cauipped dining car in charge of experienced chefs 
and staff. iNos. 3 and 4 are drawing-room sleeping cars, each con- 
taining twelve sections, a drawing-room, smoking-room, wash and 
toilet rooms. No. 5 is compartment car, containing two drawing- 
rooms and seven state-rooms, luxuriously furnished. The observa- 
tion car is the sixth and last, and it will be a model of its kind, 
containing, in addition to the observation parlor at the rear of the 
train, a secretary, a carefully selected library of the newest books 
and periodicals, a buffet and ten sections. 

This train will be equipped with the latest ideas in palace car 
building, and a staff of employees in keeping with the high stand- 
ing established and maintained by the progressive Southern Rail- 
way Company. Tired New Yorkers and invatids will find in the 
Florida Limited the nearest approach to perfection in railroad 
travel that can be obtained, for, in providing speed and comfort, 
the details and trifles have mot been overlooked; but, on the con- 
trary, have been studied from every point of view, and the result 
is the most luxurious train in the world. Attached to the Limited 
is a Pullman drawing-room sleeping car, New York to Augusta. 
For descriptive matter, Sograme, etc., of the Florida Limited, call 
on or address Alex. S. weatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 
Broadway, New York city.—Adv. 


Three-Day Tour to Washington, 

Few short journeys are more interesting or of greater benefit 
than a trip to Washington, the nation’s capital, the scene of much 
of vital importance; and these trips have reached their most prac- 
tical and attractive form in the three-day personally-conducted 
tours of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Besides the advantages in 
rates secured, the absolute freedom from care, and the general 
comfort and convenience afforded, an extended experience and 
familiarity with the city enables the Tourist Agents of this com- 
pony to visit the various points of interest with the least con- 
usion and delay and at the most opportune moments, thus in- 
suring an economy of time not otherwise attainable. 

The next tour of the season leaves Thursday, Jan. 13. The 
rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Philadel~hia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points, includes all necessary ex- 
penses during the entire trip—transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions, guides, etc., An experienced chaperon will also accompany 
the party for the benefit of the lady tourists. 

Persons desiring to return via Gettysburg may do so by pur- 
chasing tickets at $2.00 extra, which include this privilege. An 
egpertunty will also be afforded to visit Mt. Vernon and Arling- 
ton, at a slight additional expense. — 

For itineraries, tickets and full information, apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; or address 

eorge W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


The Universal Target. 


The Markle Lead Works, of St. Louis, Mo., claims many things 
for its Universal target that are of a necessity the attributes of a 
gun club’s ideal target, viz.: That it is a good “transporter,” 
there being but little breakage in the barrels after having been 
handled by freight or express. Next: That it is a ood “scorer,” 
being easily broken when hit with one or more shot; also, that 
the reinforcement of the rim does not hinder its “breaking” quali- 
ties, while it adds greatly to its “trapping” qualities, broken birds 
in the traps being somewhat of a ity.—Adv. 


The Marlin Calendar. 


The Marlin Firearms Co., of New Haven, Conn., has is- 
sued a small but neat calendar for desk purposes. The subject 
of the illustration is naturally a sporting one. A hunter kneels 
behind a rock and takes a g solid rest, while he aims at a 
big bull moose that stands in water, a good, long gunshot 
away. 
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